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The embarkation scene, designed by Howard Bay for The Eve of St. Mark, 
Maxwell Anderson’s play of a New England farmer youth who dies at 
war. Directed by Lem Ward, the Broadway production is running con- 
currently with many National Theatre Conference college showings. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


ACTORS’ SEASON: BEYOND 
BROADWAY — MUSTERED IN 
—ARTIST AND THE FILM 


HE forecast for the season, none too 

lively as far as playwriting i is con- 
cerned, looks unusually promising and 
hopeful on the acting front. Good news 
rolls in from the west where Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Alfred Lunt, absent from 
Broadway since 1940, are flaunting the 
gorgeous clothes and gay theatrical 
high jinks of S. N. Behrman’s The Pirate, 
a production that will soon be on Broad- 
way. Katharine Cornell, who appeared 


only briefly in New York last year in her nasi 


benefit revival of Candida, has promised 
an interesting production of The Three 
Sisters. Flora Robson has the leading 
role in John Van Druten’s and Lloyd 
Morris’ The Damask Cheek, due in late 
October. This gifted English actress, for 
all the success of Ladies in Retirement, 
has not yet had a role in New York com- 
mensurate with her abilities. This par- 
ticular combination of actress and play- 
wright should make for excellent results, 
as should the well-tried team of Katha- 
rine Hepburn and Philip Barry whose 
Without Love is due this season. Lillian 
Gish, Florence Eldridge and Fredric 
March, Tallulah Bankhead, Marlene 





Erich von Stroheim, who fills with all the re- 
quisite horror the shoes left vacant by Boris 
Karloff in the Broadway company of Ar- 
senic and Old Lace (drawing by Wynn). 


e 
USO-CAMP SHOWS, Inc., is gird- 


ing its loins for the winter season. 
The Army wants entertainment in 
camps, not only in these United 
States but all over the globe, wher- 
ever men in uniform are serving. 
Live shows and canned shows are 
in prospect, the first including See 
My Lawyer, Arsenic and Old Lace, 
You Can't Take It With You and 
Junior Miss. A plan is also on foot 
to make recordings of current Broad- 
way hits in action to be broadcast by 
shortwave to the troops overseas. 
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THE American Theatre Wing War 
Service is experimenting with what 
promises to be an exciting new form 
of entertainment for morale. The 
Lunch Hour Follies are being tested 
out with great success before ship- 
yard and factory audiences around 
New York where long shifts and ex- 
acting tasks make it impossible for 
them to get much recreation. Moss 
Hart and George Heller are co- 
chairmen of the committee in charge, 
Kermit Bloomgarden its general 
manager and Aline MacMahon its 
secretary. Samuel Grafton in the 
Post describes a shipyard audience: 
‘It all seemed so right. That was the 
thing about it. Look, on paper, 
what could be sillier than a little 
stage in a shipyard, rows of seats out 
in the open before it, and several big 
bruisers making sure, with proleta- 
rian delicacy and strips of canvas, 
that no boys should be able to see 
into the girls’ dressing rooms? . . . 
But all of a sudden . . . it added up 
together and hit you, but hard; this 
sunny (by now) jackstraw-jumble 
shipyard, these theatre people who 
had practised all week end, unbid- 
den and unasked, this coming- 
together of two worlds, Broadway 
and a Queens shipyard, each taking 
the other on faith; and a bell ring- 
ing, and a crowd of men racing for 
the seats, and climbing up scaffold- 
ing and cradle-ways the better to 
see, sitting high in the air, in rows, 
like sparrows, and the curtains part- 
ing and a little chorus girl on the 
stage singing embraceable you em- 
braceable you embraceable you to 
men straining at sandwiches and 
upturning thermoses and never mov- 
ing their eyes from the stage.’ 
* 

JOHN ANDERSON is president 
of the New York Drama Critics 
Circle for 1942-43, with Louis 
Kronenberger, vice president; Wilella 
Waldorf, treasurer; and Brooks At- 
kinson, corresponding secretary. 
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Dietrich, Judith Anderson, Aline Mac- 
Mahon, all these have been announced 
for specific plays, the last for Maxwell 
Anderson’s The Eve of St. Mark. 

If the New York stage follows Lon- 
don’s fashion, the winter will probably 
bring a number of war plays of greater 
or less actuality, but from what quarter 
a true play expressing the deeper issues 
of these searching times will come, none 
can tell. Maxwell Anderson’s is the first 
effort in this direction. He has written 
of an ordinary American boy who leaves 
his home for training camp and battle- 
field — one of the many millions now 
experiencing these tests. He has dedi- 
cated his play to his nephew, killed in 
the service of his country, and he has 
given it not only to Broadway but to the 
whole country, permitting simultaneous 
production in college and community 
theatres from Maine to Pasadena. In- 
deed, his play was written for the whole 
of these United States rather than for a 
first-night Broadway audience. Whether 
his Muse has stood by him on this oc- 
casion only the event can tell but, what- 
ever the result, Mr. Anderson has had 
the courage and the vision to follow with 
action his belief in the American theatre 
as something larger than the New York 
show-shop. To him, to William Saroyan, 
who released his Fim Dandy in the same 
way, and to Paul Green, pioneer and 
prophet in the field, should go all praise. 


WwW: conditions along Broadway 
have brought more than a physi- 


cal blackout of electric lights. Familiar 
names have disappeared from play- 
bills; unknown as well as unusual ones 
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have taken their place. The summer lists 
showed such an unprecedented entity at 
the top of a program as Uncle Sam, whose 
hit show is now on tour. Among the 
familiar names missing from the play- 
bills will be an actor-manager to whom 
the public has learned to turn with en- 
thusiasm for its Shakespearean revivals. 
Capt. Maurice Evans is off on special 
duty for the army, planning entertain- 
ment for camps far from the beaten 
theatre track. Robert Sherwood, inte- 
gral part of the Playwrights’ Company, 
is still deeply engrossed in government 
work in a division of the OWI, where 
many theatre names are listed. The 
ranks of the scene designers are also 
sending their quota to the wars, among 
them Captains Oenslager and Mielziner, 
both in the Army Air Corps working on 
the problems of camouflage. The list of 
Equity members in the armed forces 
grows longer day by day; and the Drama 
Critics Circle is depleted by the de- 
parture of Richard Watts, Jr., for Dub- 
lin, Eire, where he will head a branch 
of the OWI. Captain Gilbert Gabriel, 
another former member of the critical 
fraternity, is stationed in Alaska. 


O NCE long ago wild controversy raged 
and reputations rose and fell over 
the question of whether that newfangled 
gadget, the motion picture, would ever 
reach the dignity of an art. Lest anyone 
believe that, as the evidence grew in 
favor of this youngest art, even the most 
hardened sceptics finally bowed to the 
inevitable, here is what Elmer Rice has 
to say in September 1942 (in a review of 
Eisenstein’s The Film Sense in the 


DESPITE government orders limit- 
ing the amount of film and scenic 
construction allowable for new pro- 
ductions, almost every motion pic- 
ture company has moved along with 
cheerful plans for pictures soon to 
come. At Paramount there is excite- 
ment over Sam Wood’s filming of 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. The screen 
version of Hemingway’s Spanish 
novel has become a virtual ‘ House of 
all Nations’, with Gary Cooper and 
Sweden’s Ingrid Bergman in the 
leads, and Katina Paxinou, Akim 
Tamiroff, Arturo de Cordova rep- 
resenting Greece, Russia and Mexico 
respectively. Another movie vehicle 
for many stars — which seems to be 
the order of the day since Twentieth 
Century-Fox set the formula in Tales 
of Manhattan — is Sol Lesser’s Stage 
Door Canteen, presenting Katharine 
Cornell, Helen Hayes, Katharine 
Hepburn, Gertrude Lawrence, Ray 
Bolger, Jane Cowl, the Fredric 
Marches and Benny Goodman and 
his orchestra. The Warner Broth- 
ers list Errol Flynn, Ann Sheridan, 
Nancy Coleman, Walter Huston, 
Roman Bohnen, Tonio Selwart, 
Morris Carnovsky, Judith Ander- 
son, Ruth Gordon and John Beal 
for Edge of Darkness, a story of war- 
time Norway, directed by Lewis 
Milestone. Mr. Milestone next will 
turn his gaze toward Russia when he 
directs a film for Samuel Goldwyn 
about life behind the Soviet lines, 
written by Lillian Hellman and star- 
ring Teresa Wright. At MGM high 
hopes are held for Cabin in the Sky, 
the first full directorial assignment 
of Vincente Minelli. Marc Con- 
nelly’s and Joseph Schrank’s screen 
adaptation of Lynn Root’s musical 
will boast a cast including Ethel 
Waters, Rex Ingram, Eddie Ander- 
son, Duke Ellington, the Hall John- 
son Choir, and Buck and Bubbles. 
Shadow of a Doubt, the Alfred Hitch- 
cock-Thornton Wilder film, draws 
to completion at Universal. 
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LONDON theatre lists, which show 
thirty theatres open to New York’s 
twenty-two (and this in spite of the 
fact that London was supposed to 
have been badly destroyed in the 
great blitz), include five or six war 
= » some of them, like Emlyn 

illiams’ The Morning Star, highly 
realistic and factual; others more in 
the nature of spy and adventure 
stories which the movies have han- 
dled so effectively. In the first group 
are Flare Path by Terence Rattigan, 
concerned with the life which the 
wives of air-force fighters spend in a 
state of constant suspense within 
earshot of the landing fields; and 
Lifeline, a tale of the grueling dan- 
gers faced by the men of the mer- 
chant marine. The latter is an- 
nounced for early production in New 
York. Among the spy or adventure 
prays are Men in Shadow by Mary 

ayley Bell and Salt of the Earth by 
Michael Egan, both dealing with the 
underground movement in Europe. 
Watch on the Rhine, still running at 
the Aldwych, is the only American 
contribution to the war list. 

e 

THE NEWEST addition to the 
longevity lists is the League of 
Composers, which celebrates its 
twentieth season this fall. Besides 
carrying on its usual program of 
commissioning orchestral works and 
sponsoring frequent concerts, the 
league reports progress in its Com- 
posers’ Opera plan inaugurated in 
1940 to encourage the composition 
and performance of new opera in 
America. Randall Thompson’s So/- 
omon and Balkis, commissioned 
— with CBS, has been twice 

roadcast, as well as having per- 
formances at Harvard and the Col- 
ony Opera Guild at Lake George. 
Ernst Bacon’s 4 Tree on the Plains 
has been given five times so far — 
at Converse College, Greensboro, 
Chapel Hill, High Point and Win- 
ston-Salem. 
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magazine, Soviet Russia Today): 

‘Allowing for the relative newness of 
the medium, there is little reason to be- 
lieve that it will ever emerge from its 
protracted “infancy” and develop a 
maturity or a meaningfulness that will 
entitle it to a place beside the more 
adult arts. The nature of the medium 
itself defeats the primary condition of 
creative art: a spontaneous impulse of 
the individual soul to give objective 
form to some deeply-felt truth. It seems 
highly improbable that the motion pic- 
ture, synthetic in its construction and 
heavily dependent upon technological 
paraphernalia for its production, will 
ever make manifest that human breath 
and those human thumb-prints which 
characterize all great works of art.’ 

One wonders whether Elmer Rice 
would be willing to accept all of the im- 
plications of this statement. Would he, 
for instance, exclude from the ranks of 
art the great Cathedral at Chartres, be- 
cause it was built over many years, the 
product of the loving toil of many hun- 
dred men? 

Or, to move into his own field, would 
Mr. Rice — able director as well as bril- 
liant playwright, thorough man of the 
theatre and generous exponent of the 
virtues of cooperation — would he have 
us believe that for him a play remains a 
work of art only in its pristine written 
form? Between the written script and 
acted play lie many forms of compromise 
and collaboration. The ‘human thumb- 
prints’ must be smudged here too. Yet 
surely a play has not reached its con- 
summation until it has been set upon a 
stage, and acted out before an audience. 




















Ella Logan and Jack Haley ‘give’ in Show Time, Fred F. Finklehoffe’s bow 
to the current interest in vaudeville revivals. George Jessel serves as master 
of ceremonies, and the De Marcos dance. 
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BEAT THE BAND 


George Abbott again comes through with a brigade — or is it a division? 

of youngsters in Beat the Band, successor to last season’s Best Foot Forward. 
Samuel Leve has designed his first sets and David Lichine of the Original 
Ballet Russe his first dances for a Broadway musical. George Marion, Jr., 
is responsible for the book and the lyrics, and Johnny Green for the music. 
It goes without saying that Mr. Abbott directs. 























KEENAN WYNN as the exuberant Nutsy, Pvt., U.S. A. — at the moment 
A.W.O.L. — leading laugh-master in Howard Lindsay’s and Russel Crouse’s 
Strip for Action, stage brochure on how burlesque can help win the war. 
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JANIE 


A sailor and his maid cut a rug for the benefit of the army in Fanie, the 
pleasant comedy of morale on the adolescent front, by Josephine Bentham 
and Herschel W illiams, which Brock Pemberton, producer, and Antoinette 
Perry, director, are sponsoring nightly at Henry Miller’s Theatre. 














Autumn Leaves F alling 


Broadway in Review 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


oe lights are darkened along Broadway. The Brobdignagian 
goldfish made of a million gleaming, multicolored bulbs is gone; 
the cheerful nonsense of its rippling tail and ever-mounting bubbles 
has been wiped out by the grim non-sense of war. With all the waving, 
dancing, gyrating lights and colors that nightly turned the drab streets 
and highways of mid-town into a giant fair-ground, it is no more. 
Even the Times Building, where once the writing on the wall warned 
hurrying theatregoers of doom to come, is stark and silent. 

“The Moving Finger writes; and having writ, 

Moves on; nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it.’ 
In the streets below, the lava-flow of humanity is thicker than ever, 
but it is plunged in penumbra; it moves slowly; it is feverish but sub- 
dued. The sprinkling of men in uniform that marked the first months 
of last season has turned into a strong current. They are mostly 
young, these men and boys, these soldiers, sailors, marines, coast- 
guardsmen, workers, citizens of all the allied nations, young and 
supremely restless, eager, seeking. What has the theatre to offer? Will 
it lead or follow? How will it welcome, entertain, delight, inspire these 
citizens of a world torn loose from its moorings? 

To judge by the September offering, the theatre will do nothing 
very original about it. The breath of the new world which will inevita- 
bly come into being after the destruction of the old — whether chat 
new world be brave or merely desperate — had not penetrated within 
the musty confines of the few show-shops that opened their doors in 
the early weeks. Only one opening held the promise of better things, 
and that promise was more in words than deeds. Saroyan’s Theatre 
did not survive the accidents of birth chiefly because Saroyan himself, 
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who talks wisely and well about the theatre, knows little about its 
workings and cares less. In the preface to Razzle Dazzle, that in triguing 
grab-bag of Saroyaniana, he inadvertently explains why he failed as a 
producer and director. 

‘A man reading a play’, he says, ‘is a better man than a man seeing 
one.’ Which of course is the oldest of arm-chair nonsense, for a man 
reading a play is, indeed, if he is gifted in that line, able to give himself 
all the pleasures of a released imagination, but a man seeing a play is 
doing something quite different. He is taking part in an experience, 
an act —a ritual if you will. His presence in the theatre and all the 
things that he brings into the playhouse with him — his state of mind 
and spirit, his prejudices and emotion, his digestion, his current 
worries, his relations to the people around him, even the color of his 
hair and the shape of his shoulders (or of her hat) — play their part in 
the general effect. 

Strange to say, Mr. Saroyan, who loves all people and things, ob- 
jects to theatre people both in front of and behind the curtain. In the 
theatre he becomes anti-social. The man reading a play is, he says, a 
better man because he hasn’t a thousand people crowding around 
him, because he isn’t dressed in fancy and uncomfortable clothes, 
because he doesn’t have to get ‘pushed around and out into a stuffy 
lobby with all sorts of stuffy people screaming at each other’. If this is 
all that Mr. Saroyan sees in theatregoing, it is perhaps not surprising 
that he is so impatient with actors and audiences alike. His impatience 
is unfortunate, for his burning imagination, his instinctive theatrical 
flair, his willingness to explore and experiment, his poet’s insight into 
the heart of man are desperately needed in the theatre today if it is to 
meet the crying need of people who turn to it in these dark days. 

The theatre needs his caustic criticism as well. ‘The present theatre 
is suitable only for pageants, pantomimes and parades,’ he writes. ‘It 
is not anything like a halfway suitable medium for the exercise of 
ideas and emotions.’ It would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that 
not the medium but the uses to which that medium is subjected are 
at fault. The theatre today is as capable as it ever was of achieving its 
miracles, granted the miracle-maker comes along. Mr. Saroyan him- 
self is one of the breed, nor did the actors and theatre folk who so lov- 
ingly produced My Heart's in the Highlands three years ago, or the 
professors of drama and aspiring youngsters who gave Fim Dandy 
all over this broad land last year, betray him. Eddie Dowling and Julie 
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Haydon in The Time of Your Life and in this season’s Hello Out There, 

as well as the directors, designers and actors in these plays have done 

much to increase their values. Indeed, in so far as Mr. Saroyan’s 

plays were stage-worthy, these theatre workers enhanced and enlarged 

his scripts, giving them those added harmonies of music, light, move- 

ment, color and the touching and complex human presence which 

turn the written word into theatre. The theatre even in these parlous 

days is full of golden moments: Porgy and Bess has them; There Shall 

Be No Night, Watch on the Rhine, The Moon Is Down were shot through 

with idea and emotion. The pageants, pantomimes and parades have 

had their moments of splendor. But no one who goes regularly to the 

theatre can fail to agree with Mr. Saroyan when he laments the pov- 

erty of most of the material presented; its triteness and vulgarity and 

the singular lack of vision and imagination that prevails in the indus- 

try as a whole. 
This state of the theatre is not new, but it is violently exaggerated 

by the war, not only because the war presents in itself a drama beyond ; 

the imaginations of men, but because it tends to emphasize the con- The Morning 

servatism of the conservative and to draw off from the theatre those 54" 

creative and dynamic talents which might make use of it were it more 

alert, flexible and alive. The result is that war plays, with few excep- 

tions, have been far below the average of, let us say, Quentin Rey- 

nolds’ description of the destruction of Plymouth or the movies’ 

ruthless presentation of battle and sudden death in Wake Island. 

Emlyn Williams’ The Morning Star attacks similar subject matter — 

London during the great blitz. Mr. Williams was there. He experienced 

these things, he lived through them — knew them. Yet his play, 

realistic in detail, lacks the impact of a larger reality. Though its in- 

tention is to reflect the general through the particular, the heroic 

through the trivial, the major issue through the minor event, it suc- 

ceeds in so doing only on rare occasions and the battle of London is 

overshadowed by the petty issues of a purely personal conflict among f 

synthetic characters. ! 
London has given The Morning Star a warm welcome. It is still 

running at the Globe Theatre in the West End in the midst of the 

tidied-up rubble of that indomitable city. London theatregoers see in 

it those homely, humorous and heroic details that were a part of their 

own or their friends’ experience during that dread period. The play . 

is a comedy of blitz manners rather than a drama of character or event. 
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Transported to New York, it becomes more portentous. Since the de- 
tails of living lack the charm of the familiar, the intricacies of plot 
stand out sharply and to their disadvantage. For Mr. Williams’ story 
is artificial and unconvincing. It concerns a young doctor who, gifted 
above the average, plans to desert his calling — and his wife — in 
mid-war, and only returns to them both and to a realization of the 
issues at stake after his brother has been killed and his hospital 
bombed. Everything seems to have been hurriedly inserted into the 
plot: a blonde mistress and her sugar daddy; a salt-of-the-earth stage 
doctor and his faithful servant; a noble and courageous mother; a 
world-shaking surgical invention; a typical London charwoman and, 
most unexpectedly — considering the estrangement between husband 
and wife — the hopeful note of a coming ‘happy event’. 

All this Mr. McClintic, who has both produced and directed the 
play, painstakingly presents in a typical drawing-room set designed 
by Stewart Chaney and with a cast of competent actors headed by 
Gladys Cooper. Once again as in The Wookey and The Heart of a City 
bombs burst, anti-aircraft guns rattle and menacing fires flare up off 
stage. Once again as in these other war plays the audience is caught up 
occasionally by the horror or the humor of the actual — the details of 
communal living — the implication of a casual remark. It is in these 
bits and pieces that Mr. Williams’ play registers: the charwoman’s 

| outraged feelings because the wall-paper in her bedroom is now visible 

| to the casual passer-by; Mrs. Parrilow’s thoughtful contemplation of 
the underside of a grand piano (known as ‘the fortress’): ‘ You see, I 
never slept under a piano before;’ the quite casual matching of coins 
to decide who is to make a dangerous sortie to an upper floor. All 
these items multiplied a million-fold were the stuff of survival in war- 
ridden London, but they were only a part. The essence escapes Mr. 
Williams’ writing as it has that of most of the journalistic war plays so 
far produced. 

Gladys Cooper in the role of Mrs. Parrilow shows herself the ex- 
perienced and theatre-wise actress that she is. She is quiet, dignified 
and restrained but quite unable to establish any warmth of relation- 
ship between the character she portrays and the members of her stage 
family. She is as much a stranger in her devastated drawing room as 
the assortment of relatives, paying-guests and passers-by who stray in 
and out of it. She seems isolated in a world that even bombs cannot 
penetrate, as does Cecil Humphreys playing the pipe-smoking, tweedy 
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doctor-soldier of the Empire with all the wrinkling of brows and 
registering of gruff, heart-of-gold emotions the part permits. Brenda 
Forbes is once again the eternal char-lady, this time holding the de- 
tails of her characterization well in hand and providing one of the most 
moving bits in the play in her wordless, stiff-backed return from the 
destruction of her little house. Gregory Peck makes his first entrance 
as the young doctor (and, incidentally, his first important Broadway 
appearance) with good effect. He has a pleasing presence, an agreeable 
voice, a marked power of concentration. He conveys the tension and 
conflict in the young man’s mind by his way of closing the door, by his 
swift movement down stage, by his suppressed energy and impatience. 
As the play progresses, however, he becomes lost in the complications 
and contradiction of the plot and is not able to give the final, exhorta- 
tory speech with the conviction that might make it acceptable. Emlyn 
Williams plays this part himself in the current London production and 
he undoubtedly brings to it the elements missing here — the au- 
thenticity which, for instance, Rhys Williams projects into his bit part 
of the faithful servant — a kind of simplicity and genuineness that, 
had it permeated the play as a whole, would have made the major 
matter of detail overshadow the minor matter of plot. 

On the lighter side of the early fall schedule may be counted two 
strident young women, Fanie and Vickie, both completely surrounded 
by boys and girls in uniform. The first, Brock Pemberton’s offering — 
concocted by Josephine Bentham and Herschel Williams — is in the 
popular adolescent comedy line, Janie being a high-school ‘junior 
miss’ addicted to the movies and to the mild rakishness of drug-store 
parties with her classmates. By setting the scene in a small American 
town recently invaded by an army training camp, the stage could be 
conveniently inundated with khaki, and the chirping, gum-chewing, 
rug-cutting sprightliness of sweet sixteen could be given an up-to-the- 
minute flavor. It is all excessively good-natured, harmless and merry, 
and will undoubtedly elicit many a loud guffaw from the young and 
many a rueful smile from their elders, especially the parents who have 
struggled with exuberant youth and with the aftermath of their off- 
springs’ parties. On this occasion, Janie’s supposedly surreptitious 
little entertainment turns into a major riot when not six but sixty 
lusty soldier-boys, a piano-accordion player, a gob and some half- 
dozen jeeps arrive unexpectedly and reduce the orderly house of 
Janie’s mama and papa to a shambles. The whole occasion rolls along 
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under Antoinette Perry’s direction with the required speed; Gwen 
Anderson, an alumnus of the Pasadena Playhouse, is a pleasing Janie 
and her fellow fun-makers are equal to their unexacting assignments. 
In addition, Mr. Pemberton has been lavish in his cast, bringing on an 
entire platoon of Equity privates for the party and keeping things 
humming generally. 

The pace is equally fast and even more furious in Vickie’s subur- 
ban flat where S. M. Herzig, author, has assembled a variety of women 
volunteers, soldiers, air wardens, ex-opera stars and what have you. 
The joke is, of course, on the ladies. A woman in uniform is perhaps a 
comic thing, but not comic enough. José Ferrer, who learned about 
farce when masquerading as Charley’s Aunt, directed this one in 
conjunction with its producer, Frank Mandel, but even two directors 
have not succeeded in injecting into the pre-fabricated frame of Vickie 
the kind of robust humor that has made such nonsense as the afore- 
mentioned Aunt or Three Men on a Horse or the current Arsenic and 
Old Lace irresistible. The acting as well as the writing is partly to 
blame; it is strident without being gay. Uta Hagen is not in her ele- 
ment in the title role; her voice with its curious note of suppressed 
anguish, its lilt and sob is more adapted to serious or pathetic roles. 
Mildred Dunnock is shrill. José Ferrer himself is lost among the 
brassy amazons of this particular woman’s auxiliary, nor does the 
overwhelming presence of Mme. Matzenauer help matters. She 
throws herself into the role of cook and chief spy hunter with dis- 
arming enthusiasm but the effect of her Wagnerian presence is dis- 
locating to a play meant for lighter things. The only member of the 
cast really at home in the midst of its slapstick and horseplay is Red 
Buttons, once of the burlesque circuit and still able to convey during 
the brief moments at his disposal the kind of raucous comic verve 
which gives zest to such loud fooleries. 

The other early fall excursions into what Mr. Saroyan calls ‘pag- 
eants, pantomimes and parades’ were of a kind to justify his sweeping 
diatribes. The success of some of these revived vaudeville shows 
neither justifies their mustiness nor lessens their flaccidity. With 
fresher material, better arranged and more effectively presented, the 
shows would have been more than merely passable. It is time to stop 
being tearfully sentimental about vaudeville of the past and to pro- 
duce vaudeville, revue, or what you will that rings with the vigorous 
and strident note of today. It will be equally successful, indeed more 
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so than the majority of these offerings of re-hashed turns scrambled 
together in the name of the ‘good old days’, so many of which have 
failed dismally. Five years ago Pins and Needles caught the post- 
depression note in its barbed numbers with their current comment. 
Meet the People captured something of the same caustic-comic beat — 
a modern rhythm in satiric dance, song and black-out which, while 
using the old formulae and gags, poured new wine into century-old 
bottles — with enlivening effect. Both these shows, especially the first, 
were hits, so that even the most cautious-minded producer might be 
encouraged to seek out new talent and give it a trial for the new times. 
Perhaps the Youth Theatre’s offering, Let Freedom Sing, will come into 
this category. Certainly Count Me In, by Walter Kerr and Leo Brady, 
produced last spring at Catholic University, should have some element 
of freshness and invention, both of which qualities were singularly 
lacking in the early season’s vaudeville offerings. 

With New Priorities of 1943 Clifford C. Fischer tried to repeat the 
success of his last year’s program but luck was not with him; the acts 
that wander onto his stage built nothing but a vague sense of boredom, 
even the famous dog number having lost its old magic. Bert Wheeler 
alone was up to the satisfactory standard of last year’s show. His 
pathetic, harried face, his long, rambling confidences whispered across 
the footlights to the accompaniment of a ham sandwich (it used to be 
an apple) are still good comedy. Henry Youngman is amusing and the 
Acromaniacs are clever showmen as well as super-skilful performers. 
From Hollywood under Fred F. Finklehoffe’s banner came another 
variation on the same theme called Show Time and consisting largely 
of George Jessel repeating his familiar rigmarole of song and story, 
talking to Mama on the telephone and singing the praises of the olden 
days. The show gets along without production numbers but has the 
benefit of the presence of Jack Haley, a swivel-eyed comic with an 
amusing line of patter, and of a miniature whirlwind in the shape of 
Ella Logan who can sock a song right up to the top gallery with a full 
swing of her vigorous right arm. Wine, Women and Song, labelled by 
its producers, Shubert, Herk and Liebman, a ‘revue-vaudeville- 
burlesque’, gives Jimmy Savo’s admirers an opportunity to enjoy that 
moonstruck mime’s familiar routine and provides, at lower rates than 
Star and Garter, some of the lighter, or rather more lightly-clad, forms 
of popular diversion. 
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Soviet Russia at War 


Theatre and Film in Action 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


¢ IDEMEMBER, every film is a blow at the enemy,’ said one of Soviet 

Russia’s film directors not many days after the Nazi assault, 
and he might have added, ‘every play, variety show, opera, concert, 
ballet’. Theatre brigades, not 800 yards from the foe’s firing line, per- 
form for Red Army men as they enter and leave battle. Cameramen 
who have been with guerrilla bands fight their way back with canned 
stories that will eventually be seen by audiences as far away as the 
United States. Troupes of players and film trucks travel to the deepest 
recesses of the home front, reinforcing the anger, the courage and the 
faith that have built the Russian wall of defense. Faced with total war, 
the Soviet theatre is totally in the fight for what a member of the 
Moscow Art Theatre has called ‘the victory of culture and art over 
obscurantism’, a victory over those who, in their own words, ‘reach 
for a gun when they hear the word culture’. 

Mobilization found the Soviet theatre prepared. On the eve of the 
attack there were some fifty legitimate theatre troupes ready to be 
summoned for duty behind the lines. Thanks to a system of state sub- 
sidy and control, these troupes — drawn from the large companies of 
the Soviet’s state theatres — could be placed under immediate con- 
tract, their regular salaries provided out of the cultural budgets of the 
military units to which they would be sent. They had behind them a 
tradition of war service going back to the days of the revolution when, 
in 1920, Moscow Art and Bolshoi players took theatre to the front. 
Besides, the Red Army had its own professional and semi-professional 
stage, with a magnificent central home (completed in 1940) in Mos- 
cow, theatres in four other major cities, drama groups for every mili- 
tary centre, and a repertory that added to classics and moderns its own 
plays and that soldier favorite, The Taming of the Shrew. Nor was the 
Red Navy without its own stage. Even at Kronstadt, naval fort and 
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MOSCOW STRIKES BACK 


The Soviet film makers have long known what the rest of the United Nations 
are just beginning to find out: that there is no call to the clenched fist like the 
simple camera shot taken on the field of battle. What radio cannot find words 
for, what the playwright must take months or even years to get into his 
bones, j is right there for the camera-eye to see. And it is a thing so simple and 
direct and universal that it can step ‘right over the barriers of language and 
ideology to the hearts of all people defending a common cause. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Moscow Strikes Back, from which the above shot is 
taken, has become a weapon as effective in I pndon and New York as in the 
city of its origin. Produced by the Central Newsreel Studios of Moscow, the 
film represents the work of some fifteen cameramen who moved in with the 
advancing Russian army right on the heels of the enemy. 
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MOSCOW STRIKES BACK 
To the right is General Gregory K. Zhukoff, director of the Soviet offensive 
northwest of Moscow last winter and recently appointed First Vice Commis- 
sar for Defense as the ranking deputy of Joseph Stalin in the Commissariat. 
To get the material for Moscow Strikes Back, cameramen moved and fought 
with the Red Army at the front and with guerrilla bands behind the German 
lines. One of them, Feodor Bunimovich, writes, ‘V ery often we had to crawl 
and snow got into our felt boots, sheepskin coat sleeves and camera. The 
camera’s mechanism was affected by frost and for each filming it was neces- 
sary, while lying in the snow, to warm it beneath the sheepskin.’ Another, 
Alexander Schneiderov, tells of an exciting and dangerous twenty-five days 
spent with paratroops aed guerrilla bands raiding the Nazi rear. Their v ery 
first act was to capture a Nazi train filled with war equipment which in- 
cluded, to the cameraman’s delight, an expensive German movie camera. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA AT WAR 


base, there was and still is a One-Act Theatre which has kept its 
banners flying throughout more than a year of siege. 

From the start, then, the theatre went into action behind the front. 
What has such service been like? Let those who have been there re- 
port in their own words. Alexei Popov, art director of the Central Red 
Army Theatre, writes in Tass: ‘We performed in a battered barn, half 
of which was camouflaged. Loud applause drowned the rattle of 
enemy mortar bombs exploding nearby. Signal men relayed the con- 
cert to their comrades on the firing line. . . . Twice we saw our 
audiences off to battle and met them a few hours later. To see a man 
going into battle, to bid him farewell by song and word, to meet him 
returning from the battlefield with a hymn to his gallantry — what 
prize can be higher for the true artist!’ 

Here is a fuller account, by Zoya Fedorova, film star of The Girl 
from Leningrad: ‘We proceeded cautiously, for we had to traverse 
fields under fire. Sometimes we sank knee-deep in mud and early snow; 
often we ran from tree to tree while the bullets splashed in the mud 
around us; we crept behind shrubbery, across mounds and gullies, and 
finally reached the theatre entrance. This consisted of narrow steps 
leading underground to the dugout of a trench mortar detachment 
whose men couldn’t leave their posts. It wasn’t much of a theatre. The 
earthen ceiling was so low that we had to stoop, and the damp trickled 
down the walls. An unshaded electric bulb burned faintly. And our 
audience, a group of about twenty soldiers, was waiting impatiently. 

‘We were three: narrator Dmitri Orlov, actor Berezov and myself. 
Bedraggled, tired, cold, we played as we had never played before. 
Narrator Orlov gave a stirring reading from The Quiet Don. The men 
took in the words greedily. . . . They demanded an encore, and 
Orlov read parts of General Suvorov’s Science of Conquest, words 
which inspired Russian soldiers under that famous leader of the 
Napoleonic wars. Our turn came next. Berezov is an actor of the 
Maly Theatre. Together we performed a scene from Ostrovsky’s 
classic comedy, Balsiminov’s Marriage, and a sketch from Alfred de 
Musset, 4s Sometimes Happens. Then, accompanied by an accordion, 
I sang songs from The Girl from Leningrad and other films in which I 
have appeared.’ * 

Now the story of ballerina Lepeshinskaya, toast of Moscow: ‘She 
* Reprinted by permission of The Russian Glory, a collection of stories from the Russian 
fighting front cabled to Russian War Relief, Inc. 
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had been invited to dance at one of those front-line concerts which are 
held under the wing of an airplane or on top of a truck, the music 
mingling with the distant roar of guns. The boards of the platform 
creaked and the piano was painfully out of tune, but everything had 
been lovingly prepared by the Red Army men themselves. The bal- 
lerina chose the pas de deux from Swan Lake for a number of reasons: 
you could dance it on a table, if need be; it was Tschaikowsky, whose 
music her people love so well; the swan girl is a lovely dream, and we 
are all dreamers, particularly at the front.’ 

Memorable as these front-line experiences are to the artists them- 
selves, and the soldiers, sailors and airmen as well, they are but the 
front of a theatre which carries on its war duties as entertainers for the 
whole fighting force and in addition has accepted with remarkable 
success the responsibility of maintaining a peace-time theatre at the 
highest possible level. This has not been easy. Most of the Moscow 
theatres, for example, had to be evacuated; but, as with so many of the 
industrial plants that lay in the path of the advancing German armies, 
this was planned for in advance. Kuibvshev was ready to receive the 
Bolshoi, with its opera and ballet. Saratov on the Volga took the 
Moscow Art, Chelyabinsk in the Urals the Maly, Tashkent in Uzbek 
(on the border of Iran) the Vakhtangov and the Moscow State Jewish 
Theatre, Alma-Ata the Moscow Soviet Theatre and some of the film 
studios. Each theatre carried with it company and equipment, its 
repertory and productions in the making, and the certainty that its 
playwrights at the front or behind the lines would find in the struggle 
substance to keep the new drama alive. 

The Soviet playwrights have responded to the challenge of a life- 
or-death war with fecundity. In number at least — for we can only 
judge of the quality by hearsay — the new plays, all of them focussed 
one way or another upon the war, set a remarkable record. Perhaps 
the most popular is The Russians, by Constantin Simonov, lyric poet, 
playwright and now fighting newspaper correspondent, a drama of 
war as it is ‘with its bitterness and suffering, its pathos and high feel- 
ings’. The play was dictated in Moscow during brief stop-overs from 
duty as a Senior Battalion Commissar. Simonov has also written a 
volume of war poems, love letters to his wife, which he frequently is 
asked to read by soldiers at the front hungry for the poetry ‘of love 
and affection, sadness and faith’. 

On the Eve was completed by Alexander Afinogenov just before his 
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death in a Moscow air-raid (see THEATRE ARTS, March, 1942). The 
Battalion Goes West, by the veteran Georgian playwright, George 
Mdivani, dramatizes a typical Russian family as it mobilizes for war. 
Such titles as Commanders at the Helm, Smoke of the Fatherland, 
Winged Tribe, Should Sgt. Maj. Wend Live?, The Keys of Berlin might 
look strange over a Broadway marquee, but they indicate how ready 
the Soviet playwright is to bring the war onto the Russian stage. 
Plays use the themes of the Ukraine revolt against the German occu- 
pation in 1918, the expulsion of Napoleon in 1812 and earlier Russian 
victories, or provide stirring sequels to the urgent dramas of the ’30’s 
that staged the struggle for an industrialized, militarily potent econ- 
omy. In this challenging atmosphere, a group of German and French 
refugee dramatists have also been stimulated to new work. The group 
includes Friedrich Wolf, who has made a revision of Professor Mam- 
lock, Berthold Brecht, Jean Richard Bloch, Theodore Plivier and 
Natalya Venkstern, all of whom have contributed anti-fascist plays to 
the Soviet stage since the beginning of the Nazi invasion. 

When Alexander Afinogenov lost his life at Moscow, and Valentin 
Kataev, author of Squaring the Circle, was killed at the front, their 
names were added to an ever-growing list of fellow artists — play- 
wrights, authors, journalists — lost on the firing line or the home 
front. But the large casualties have come among the many cameramen 
constantly gathering material for battle films on the various sectors 
of the fighting front, just as their service has been the most daring. 

Perhaps none of the theatre arts moved so quickly into action as 
did the Soviet film industry. During the first five days of the war, the 
Leningrad Studios, for example, prepared a dozen scenarios and set 
the cameras turning. The theatres cut rehearsal time on new produc- 
tions to one month; the film studios reduced production time to one or 
two weeks, working twenty-four hours a day in three shifts and using 
assembly line methods never before tried. All this was carried on, 
frequently under fire, while the studios — plants, laboratories, staffs 
and all — were being moved far out of reach of the invader’s arms. 

For the fighting front the studios have worked out an interesting 
‘ideal’ program of five-minute shorts: a comedy, a political-angle 
film, a musical based on satirical anti-fascist songs, a ‘fictionalized’ 
newsreel — some real-life incident presented as acted drama. For the 
home front, the film is used more intensively than ever for war re- 
portage, for larger war films in the documentary epic manner in which 
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Soviet cameramen have long been schooled, and for instruction in all 
phases of civilian defense. Even the cinema foyers and lobbies have 
responded to the change; the jazz bands, light-opera singers and actors 
who once performed there move up to the front, their place taken by 
lectures and patriotic talks. 

Among the films which have streamed from the studios, battle 
documentaries naturally take first place. Moscow Strikes Back (its 
bald Russian title, Defeat of the German Armies Before Moscow) has 
already reached this country. Films like it celebrate the defense of 
Smolensk, of Leningrad, of Moscow and of Sevastopol. One would 
very much like to see The Marauders Are Driven from the Village by 
Roman Carmen, maker of Spain and China Fights Back. Each of the 
services has been honored with special films, and the workers on the 
home front as well. Who Is She? tells the story all Russia knows, of 
Tanya, sixteen-year-old guerrilla girl executed for refusing to betray 
her band. The Elusive Smudek builds an exciting account around 
‘Freedom’, the secret radio station in Czechoslovakia; the repressed 
populations in the other occupied countries and in Germany itself are 
also remembered. And Sergei Eisenstein is at work on The Face of 
Fascism, its scenario taken from the stories of Berthold Brecht. 

The classics of Soviet film making — Nevsky, Shors, The Oppen- 
heim Family, Peat-Bog Soldiers, Professor Mamlock, General Suvoron, 
Wings of Victory, Lenin in October, Lenin in 1918 and Chapayev con- 
tinue firmly to support Soviet morale. Their themes and techniques 
also underlie a whole series of new war pictures. Perhaps the most 
notable, in production before the war began, is The Defense of Tsaritsin 
by the Vasiliev brothers who made Chapayev; it is an account of 
Voroshilov’s memorable exploit in Civil War days. Chapayev himself 
and the hero of the Maxim trilogy have been put to imaginative war 
use in a newsreel series, Victory Will Be Ours, produced weekly. In the 
first of these, Boris Chirkov, the actor who played the title role of 
Maxim, is seen in the final footage of the trilogy, but ‘The End’ is 
only a beginning. ‘Suddenly Maxim seems to walk off the screen and 
turn to the audience with a speech into which are montaged current 
newsreels. The flyer Lt. N. Kobzev tells wounded soldiers how he 
brought down a bomber by ramming it. “The fascists aren’t sleeping 
well these days,” comments Maxim; and there follows a satirical short 
in which a Teutonic knight arises out of Alexander Nevsky’s Lake 
Peipus and elects Hitler an “honorary drownee”’. A colonel of the 
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German occupation of 1919 appears out of the film Shors, also to re- 
mind Hitler of history.’ In the second film of the series, Chapayeo Is 
with Us, the hero returns to warring Russia to give encouragement and 
to show what the Soviet has to fight for and with. 

Another development in cinema technique has grown out of the 
need for speed and for shorter films. Actual war incidents of a personal 
sort, brief biographical sketches, are treated freely in ‘fictionalized’ 
form, and called ‘kinovellettes’. Since the early, one-reel Griffith 
shorts, nothing so significant has been done with the short-story form. 
Such titles as J Return the Blow, 100 for 1 and The Lovers’ Last Meeting 
may suggest what Soviet directors are finding in this neglected film 
medium. As in this country, the U.S.S.R. is also discovering the war 
utilities of animated cartoons, which go all out in the vigor and direct- 
ness of their satire and their anger. The Russians know what kind of 
enemy they are facing. 

Editors’ Note: The notes from which this article was made came 


fo THEATRE ARTS by courtesy of Russian War Relief, Inc., and 
Fohn Garfield, who called our attention to the account of Zoya Fedorova. 


Shadows of War 


on the Silver Screen 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


uT at the old Paramount studios in Astoria ghosts are at large. 
O The Marx Brothers hover in the eaves, and the spirits of Jeanne 
Eagels, Rudolph Valentino and many other stars of silent days protest 
shadily at the goings-on below. For the army has moved in. On the 
spot where screen history was written many times over, a grimmer 
sort of history is now recorded in terms of incendiary bombs, of tanks 
and guns, of soldiers’ lives — real ones, not fiction. It is strangely un- 
settling to one’s sense of time to realize that these so-called ‘old’ 
studios were built too recently to serve the same purpose in the last 
world war; but then, incendiary bombs and tanks were hardly staples 
of the last war either. As the technology of battle has increased in 
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complexity since 1918, it must be somehow consoling to the ghosts of 
Astoria to see the medium, that was for them little more than a 
vehicle, assuming the magnitude of an educational necessity for the 
soldier-mechanics of today. 

The chief products of the Signal Corps Photographic Center, as the 
Studios are now called, are Training Films and War Department Film 
Bulletins. There are about 125 pictures in production, ranging all the 
way from reports on the care and use of highly complicated weapons 
down to reels on military courtesy and discipline. Until the draft age 
has been expanded, men of fifty and boys below nineteen will not be 
seeing these films, for they will be released to soldiers only. In the 
meantime, however, the government has not ignored the civilian 
population of the country. Besides a growing list of recruiting, training 
and informational shorts which the Office of War Information is mak- 
ing available for free distribution, there are two more important 
releases for civilians, with the government listed as sponsor. 

The World at War is the first full-length production of the OWI. 
Edited by Samuel Spewack, it tells by means of newsreel clippings the 
oppressive tale of the decade before Pearl Harbor, preaching as it 
goes the wise doctrine that the roots of December 7 were buried deep 
within the past. Mr. Spewack, who has added several years of movie 
scriptwriting to his long experience as successful playwright of such 
shows as Clear All Wires!, Spring Song, Boy Meets Girl, has sur- 
mounted admirably the hazards involved in trying to assemble a con- 
sistent document from a vast pool of unrelated sources; a full share of 
thanks for the satisfactory results goes to his own succinct com- 
mentary and Gail Kubik’s workmanlike score. Our gratitude must 
also go to Dr. Joseph Goebbels, for it is no less a personage than he 
who claims the title of producer for a large part of the material that 
makes up The World at War. American audiences have had the pleas- 
ure before of seeing confiscated Nazi film turned to Allied uses in the 
excellent Canadian documentary series, The World in Action. There 
can be no doubt that the Germans have mastered thoroughly that 
most difficult of all studies: the art of photographing war. They have 
learned to make their record of conquest as devastating as conquest 
itself; and they have not been reluctant to set these films at work to 
crush morale in countries on their schedule for invasion. However, the 
propaganda knife cuts both ways, as they must soon discover, for 
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Stuart Legg in Canada and Samuel Spewack here have turned the 
Germans’ weapons slyly back upon their makers. 

There is something strangely surrealist about the Nazi newsreels. 
Against nostalgic scenes along the streets of Paris or in the central 
square of Brussels march the armies of the Third Reich; the Fuehrer 
himself stands silent at the tomb of Napoleon. And yet these figures 
seem never to become a part of their surroundings; it is as if they 
were nightmare beings superimposed upon familiar backgrounds by 
some film-maker’s trick, and would soon be made to disappear. That 
this is no more than a delusion becomes only too clear in other se- 
quences showing in painstaking detail the conquest of Warsaw, or the 
destruction of Rotterdam. But it is a pleasant illusion at that, while it 
lasts! 

Now that Americans have shown that they can turn such enemy 
documents to their own good uses, one can hope that they will move 
just one step further and learn some lessons from these teachers as 
well. For it would be hard to keep a secret of the fact that we still lag a 
painful distance behind the Nazis — and behind our own allies, the 
Russians and the British — in the measures we have taken to record 
the war on film. The recent color film of The Battle of Midway is a case 
in point. When Commander Ford, USN, was still just plain John Ford, 
he had directed some of the finest pictures to come to light in Holly- 
wood — such masterworks as The Informer, The Long Voyage Home, 
How Green Was My Valley. His audience awaited his first product of 
the war with considerable interest. The navy, in its capacity as pro- 
ducer, fanned the flame by ordering an unusually large number of 
prints of The Battle of Midway to be distributed through the land with 
loud fanfare accompaniment. At the same time, however, it seems that 
they began to worry about its revelations, so much so, in fact, that 
finally, according to unofficial reports, they ordered 98% of Ford’s 
original footage cut before they would permit its release at all. In other 
words, although the left hand of the navy would admit the value of 
constructive propaganda, its right hand would not run the risk, in 
propaganda’s name, of releasing on-the-spot newsreels of America’s 
greatest victory of the war for fear of letting the Japs know just how 
great the victory was. Civilians cannot question the navy’s right to 
decide on the danger of giving away such secrets, but it seems fair to 
ask why the decimated product of this censorship was released at all. 
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For much as one would like to call The Battle of Midway a good ora 
heroic picture, the doleful fact remains that it shoots far short of its 
mark. Of course, the John Ford touch is not entirely lacking even 
from the short two reels that finally have reached the light of day. 
In introducing several of the flyers as they return from doing battle 
with the enemy he gives new meaning to the journalist’s expression, 
‘human interest’. Instead of the fate of anonymity that befalls the 
actors in most documentary films, where character plays second fiddle 
to impersonal fact, these young men — as they tell how many planes 
they shot down in the fray, or where they came from in the far-off 
days of peacetime — take on a personality of their own, compelling 
prideful sympathy from the audience, almost as if they were the heroes 
of a fiction film. There is besides in The Battle of Midway one device 
which assumes in its indifferent surroundings the aspect of near great- 
ness. Instead of resorting to the usual slick cutting, Commander Ford 
has edited his picture to include the terrific impact upon the camera 
itself of explosions bursting close at hand. This is realism turned with 
a masterly touch to dramatic purpose and it registers, as it should, 
with violence on the observer. In fact the only real omission from The 
Battle of Midway is its point. But this is an oversight which Dr. Goeb- 
bels never would permit. 

It may surprise audiences, who have clamored to see these pictures 
and others like Wake Island, to find that the film bureau of the OWI is 
disturbed at the preponderance of ‘blood and thunder’ war pictures 
on Hollywood schedules. There is an official feeling that the war effort 
would be better promoted if the cameras were guided more along the 
lines of home-front problems and the question of the things we’re 
fighting for. Whether the theory is right or wrong, it is predicated 
upon the English experience, which is not entirely pertinent here. In 
Britain, it seems, soon after the war began bomb-weary audiences 
were surfeited with ‘boom-boom’ pictures, preferring to spend their 
leisure moments as far as possible from the noise of battle. Our shores, 
however, have yet to hear the sound of falling bombs and roaring 
cannon. With very few exceptions we have yet to know the real-life 
tragedy of losing men in battle. To many of us, the sounds of war are 
not familiar enough, and it is certainly true that American audiences 
have as yet far from reached satiety in blood and thunder films. 

At any rate there are pictures enough in hand and on order to 
satisfy both sides of the debate. To support the government’s case 
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ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


With the skilled direction of John Huston to guide its course, a Japanese 
cargo ship, the Genoa Maru, carries Humphrey Bogart, Mary Astor, Sydney 
Greenstreet and other players in Across the Pacific on a voyage of wild adven- 
ture from Canada to Colén. In Huston’s expert hands, the very launching 
of the ship becomes a moment fraught with tense excitement, compounded 
as it is of the familiar sea-going noises and unfamiliar slant-eyed naval ofh- 
cers, a wide assortment of suspicious characters and a cargo of mysterious 

crates bound for points south. 


Warner Brothers 




















United Artists 





THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 


Eric Blore, as the very model of a beachcomber, sits over a drink with 
George Sanders, the Charles Strickland of this long-awaited motion picture 
version of Somerset Maugham’s novel. While Albert Lewin has made his 
adaptation with enough of the moralist’s touch to satisfy the conscience of 
the Hays office, he has yet managed to remain so close to the spirit of the 
original that its warmest admirers should not feel betrayed. 

















SHADOWS OF WAR 


there is The War Against Mrs. Hadley, MGM’s American follow-up on 
Mrs. Miniver. Like most successors, it does not entirely fill the niche 
left by its predecessor, for it is painted too much in black and white; 
but one can still be thankful that its ideas are in the right place and 
that it is fighting, on the whole, for what you and I believe. Fay 
Bainter’s beautifully conceived portrait of Mrs. Hadley, the misguided 
matriarch who reforms in one fell swoop at the very end, fills in the 
light and shade of what would otherwise have been a heavily banal 
stock character. This picture holds an extra note of interest because 
it marks the retirement from films of its cameraman, Karl Freund, 
who has had his artist’s hand in the development of motion pictures 
for twenty-five years. 

It is a little more difficult to classify One of Our Aircraft Is Missing, 
Michael Powell’s contribution from across the ocean. It is not a home 
front picture, but on the other hand it is certainly not ‘blood and 
thunder’ even though it deals with a bomber crew shot down in Hol- 
land. It is mainly concerned with the escape of the crew to Britain, 
aided all along the way by Hollanders loyal to the Allies and the 
House of Orange. Since these loyalties are stated in many terms 
throughout the film, to this extent One of our Aircraft touches upon 
the issues of the war and should please the OWI. However, it would 
seem somehow too laconic for the tastes of American audiences; in 
fact, if the truth must be known, there is too little of the storm and 
stress of battle to give this picture the popularity that Mr. Powell’s 
earlier film, The Invaders, achieved along this shore of the Atlantic. 

For the battle addicts, there is still Wake Island, filling theatres 
with filmgoers who want their war told straight and without hokum. 
John Huston plays the spy theme with a difference in Across the 
Pacific, and makes his fans regret that his accomplished hand has 
temporarily left the camera for the gun. Warner Brothers have added 
Desperate Fourney to these older pictures. Raoul Walsh’s version of an 
English bomber crew shot down within the German lines and their 
escape to England has only the superficial resemblance of bare outline 
to Michael Powell’s tale; actually, the Warners have concocted a 
potion of hairbreadth escapes and heroic interludes that is in no way 
related to possibility, but it is breathlessly exciting while it lasts. 

Of course, not all the Hollywood product recognizes the war, ex- 
cept by the courtesy of providing escape from it. Paramount, for in- 
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stance, has cast its favorite juvenile as a Major in The Major and the 
Minor, but Ray Milland would lay no claim to a distinguished service 
cross for his participation in this war effort. In fact, he and Ginger 
Rogers, as the Minor, achieve distinction chiefly because they manage 
to be cute without being in the least objectionable about it. Back at 
Warner Brothers, Jack Benny takes another fling at clowning before 
he settles finally into the soberer job of motion picture producer. He 
manages to elicit enough guffaws from his playing in George Washing- 
ton Slept Here to make a fairly funny picture out of an only moderately 
funny play. From ‘only moderately’ to ‘fairly’ is not a very big step, 
but that is because there is only so much humor to be drawn from the 
sad plight of a city couple in a broken-down country house before the 
formula wears thin. 

Serious-minded escape pictures are harder to find these days. If 
people are feeling serious, they are apt to be found brooding about the 
war, and nothing else seems to measure up to it in importance. Albert 
Lewin and David Loew have managed, however, to produce one 
worthwhile serious film, dedicated to the very personification of es- 
cape: The Moon and Sixpence is the tale of a stolid, middle-aged Eng- 
lishman who leaves his wife and children to paint and love in a South 
Sea Island paradise. The story was loosely fashioned about the life of 
Gauguin when Somerset Maugham wrote it as a novel several years 
ago, and Albert Lewin as adaptor and director has translated Maug- 
ham’s original faithfully to the screen. It is a highly intelligent trans- 
fer, done with taste and Mr. Lewin’s usual expert touch. The hardened 
moviegoer is particularly grateful for the casting which presents a 
generous assortment of new faces and older ones in unaccustomed 
parts. George Sanders plays with relish the role of the rebel artist, a 
vicious human being but a genius for all that — The Doctor’s Dilemma 
retold with a seasoning of hatred. It is a little hard to forgive his trans- 
gressions in the name of genius, when his paintings finally stand re- 
vealed and prove the kind of works best fitted to decorate a Holly- 
wood bar. But this revelation comes only at the end of the film, and in 
the meantime the illusion is well protected by secrecy. Herbert 
Marshall, Eric Blore, Albert Basserman, Steve Geray, Elena Verdugo, 
Doris Dudley and Florence Bates are some of the other players 
who make their excellent contributions to this motion picture. 
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SEWELL STOKES 


Bs with phantasy a moment and you shall overhear the whisper- 
ings of two old ghosts as, hand in hand, they float through the 
streets of London that once they knew and loved so well. They are 
the shades of Arthur and James — Pinero and Barrie to you — and 
the deathly interest they take in the playbills of their successors, 
before which they shimmer frequently, is scarcely to be wondered at. 
To haunt the scene of his triumphs is the excusable conceit of any 
eminent spook, particularly when he happens to have been a drama- 
tist and well aware of his own importance at that. 

‘I see old G.B.S. is still in harness,’ observes Sir Arthur. ‘He’ll 
outlast us all, I shouldn’t wonder. Always was such a worker.’ 

‘Shaw’s unique,’ replies Sir James. ‘Not that we were idle our- 
selves.’ 

“No, indeed. We were working playwrights too. Nowadays there are 
far too many dilettantes about. Bad for the theatre, you know.’ 

“Noel Coward hasn’t given up, I see. Used to wonder if he'd last 
his time. Remember him when he played in my Peter Pan in 1913. 
He’s had some success since then.’ 

‘I don’t’, says Sir Arthur, ‘see Milne’s name. Not dead, is he?’ 

‘Oh, no. Merely out of fashion. They did say, once, he had a 
touch of my genius. Nonsense, of course. I always stood alone.’ 

‘Of course you did, James. Let me see, there was Lonsdale. 
What’s become of him?’ 

‘He went the way of Milne.’ 

‘Did he, now? Poor chap. Who Aave they got, I’d like to know?’ 

A pause. Then, with a little reluctance, Sir James admits: “There’s 
this chap Emlyn Williams.’ 

‘Ah! Emlyn Williams,’ exclaims Sir Arthur. ‘There’s a fellow who 
knows his job. Yes, Emlyn Williams.’ 


* * = 
Did actors in the past take themselves and their art a trifle too 
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seriously? It would appear that some of them did. 

“Art indeed!’ cried Mrs. John Wood, speaking of actors in 1899. 
“What on earth do they know about art? All day long they are reciting, 
or going to fetes and fancy fairs, and kicking up their heels in society; 
and when they come to their work they are weary, brain-fagged and 
imperfect.’ At about the same time we find Mrs. Kendal, when in- 
formed that a couple of journalists had called to have a word with 
her, shouting: ‘Tell the gentlemen that I am at my business, and my 
business is to act, not to gossip!’ 

What these two opinionated ladies would have had to say about 
the behaviour of actors today, I can well imagine. I know, too, what 
my reply to them would be. It would be short, sharp and to the 
point; and would certainly include the name of Emlyn Williams. 

On the afternoon on which Mr. Williams received me in his dress- 
ing-room, he was enjoying an hour’s respite between the matinee and 
evening performance of The Morning Star, his own play, in which he 
plays the lead. And during that hour he made it his business to gossip. 
Nor need the wraith of Mrs. Kendal run away with the idea that, 
but for my presence, he would have been less strenuously occupied. 
Quite the reverse. My guess is that had I not been with him, talking 
of one thing and another, his energies would have been absorbed by 
one of a number of pursuits, all of them creative and all undertaken in 
the service of the theatre. He might, for example, have considered 
the changes in cast that have lately become necessary in his produc- 
tion of Watch on the Rhine; or have put the finishing touches to his new 
adaptation of 4 Month in the Country, which he is shortly presenting; 
or studied the script of The Little Foxes, which he is also scheduled to 
direct. Or, alternatively, his fancy may have been to continue the re- 
writing he has in hand of an early play of his called Spring 1600; or to 
rehearse one of those impressive readings he not infrequently gives 
over the radio; even to start the first act of an entirely new play. 
Whatever the choice, certain it is that he would not merely have 
rested, for even a decent amount of inactivity is something alien to 
Mr. Williams’ temperament. And if the business in hand made fewer 
calls upon his time, not Mrs. John Wood herself could keep him from 
going to fetes and fancy fairs, or kicking up his heels in society. A 
zest for life is part of his nature, and the role of spectator one he would 
never willingly accept. 

But in fairness to Mrs. Wood’s criticism of actors I ought perhaps 
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to withdraw Mr. Williams’ name from my argument, since he is so 
much more than an actor and, therefore, not a good example with 
which to silence her pompous utterance. The old lady, I believe, had 
a lively intelligence, and one may reasonably suppose its liveliness to 
have been capable of producing some such retort as: ‘Sir, I referred to 
men in the theatre, not of it. Believe me, there is a vast difference!’ 

And so there is. More players than are always welcome strut and 
fret their hour upon the stage, and then, mercifully, are heard no 
more; but the whole fabric of the theatre is kept together by the few 
men of genius who are thrown up by each succeeding generation and 
whose self-appointed task, it would appear, is to keep the world of 
entertainment alive and flourishing. Of these, in England, Emlyn 
Williams undoubtedly is one, and of the same illustrious company 
are to be reckoned Noel Coward, John Gielgud and Ivor Novello. 
None of them speaks anything like the same language, yet the voice 
of each has made contributions of importance to the profession which 
in common they serve. 

Emlyn Williams is worth a critic’s particular interest because, 
along with the others I have mentioned, his name must always be 
associated with a definite period of English theatrical history. Putting 
it at its crudest, he is a big noise in the business — a very big noise 
indeed — and an estimate of what has brought about the phenome- 
non, so far as it can be made, must prove fascinating, if not instruc- 
tive. Behold, then, the outward and visible signs of this remarkable 
young man, whose boyish appearance owes something to the fact that 
he is usually hatless, somewhat carelessly dressed and seldom without 
books tucked under one arm. He differs only from the eternal student 
of fiction in that his countenance cannot by any stretch of imagination 
be called dreamy. Such dreams as he has, one feels, are rapidly noted 
down, to be translated later into terms of sound dramatic art. While 
his brilliant contemporary, Mr. Coward, gives always the impression 
of living on other people’s nerves, Mr. Williams appears not to de- 
mand an audience of any kind. In his eyes one reads the message, 
‘Take me, or leave me — I couldn’t care less which you do; though I 
have more than a vague suspicion of what your choice in the matter 
is likely to be!’ 

He can be said to resemble Charlie Chaplin a little only by 
people unfamiliar with portraits of Edmund Kean, to whom he bears 
a far stronger likeness. Nor does the affinity quite end there, since 
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nobody would have accompanied Edmund upon his nocturnal junket- 
ings around the taverns of the town more willingly than Emlyn who, 
while accepting the Savoy Grill with a good grace, possibly finds more 
to attract him in the congenial atmosphere of a good old English hos- 
telry. Edmund, alas, could not stand the strain of junketings, but 
Emlyn can take them in his stride — an exceptional feature of his 
physical make-up, this, and one to which we shall presently return. 

A man’s antecedents, particularly when they echo the story of 
Dick Whittington’s conquest of London, are always absurdly popu- 
lar; so let us, for the sake of popularity, sketch briefly the ‘success 
story’ that starts with Mr. Williams as a small-town boy spending his 
last penny on the early movies, and brings him to the afternoon of my 
recent visit to his dressing-room where, you can take it from me, he 
remained unimpressed by his own achievements. Few men, and no 
actors that I know of, can speak four languages; but then this one was 
intended for a scholastic career, before the stage claimed him. And he 
gained a scholarship to Oxford. At which point, along with many 
others, you may be forgiven for exclaiming, ‘Ah! So The Corn Is Green 
is biographical, after all.’ Just ow biographical parts of that play are 
it would be dangerous for anybody but Mr. Williams to say, and im- 
pertinent for anybody else to ask. But I think the author has never 
made a secret of the fact that Miss Moffat’s character in the play was 
founded upon that of a woman who took an interest in his own 
career. Indeed, she was said to have been present at the play’s first- 
night in London. 

Oxford, no doubt, did much for the education of the boy from 
Wales, even from a theatrical point of view. As a member of the 
O.U.D.S. he could not have failed to learn something of acting and 
stagecraft. Yet on his own admission, long before arrival in the city 
of dreaming spires he had been passionately thrilled by the drama of 
life, or rather, by life in terms of the drama. The movies had found 
their way to the Welsh village in which he lived and there, week in and 
week out, his imagination had been seized and stimulated by the 
flickered emotions of heroes and heroines whose adventures at that 
time were beyond the range of censorship. ‘Seeing those early films’, 
he will tell you, ‘made me want to write plays.’ And he was writing 
plays long before he entered a theatre for the first time when, at the 
age of nineteen, he bought himself a seat for Somerset Maugham’s 
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little-known comedy, The Camel’s Back. Not long ago I sat with Mr. 
Williams at a run-through of Intolerance, that masterpiece of early 
film-production, and felt that by his presence he paid homage to 
the man whose creative genius, in its day, must have influenced 
many budding talents. Oxford dons may claim their share in the edu- 
cation of Emlyn Williams, but possibly not a greater one than belongs 
to D. W. Griffith. 

To complain, as some do, that so far Mr. Williams has said nothing 
in his plays is to miss the point; the point being that he has never 
attempted to philosophize, or to reform the world through the me- 
dium of his work. Asked the reason for this alleged omission on his 
part, he will tell you (and you will not believe him) that possibly it is 
because he does not know enough about anything; and that, anyway, 
his mind doesn’t run in that particular direction. He knows, of course, 
as much as the next man — rather more, if it comes to that — but 
his chief interest happens to be centred in human relationships and 
the effect they have upon one another, rather than in social problems; 
and very wisely he follows his natural bent. The result is that his 
plays are most people’s plays, as has been proved by their popularity. 
Almost always they have appealed to the true playgoer, a definition of 
whose qualities was so admirably expressed by the late Clement Scott. 
“Your ¢rue playgoer’, he said, ‘is one of catholic tastes, and I would 
not give a fig for any lover of the drama who could not spend as happy 
an evening with a burlesque brilliantly acted, or a comic opera charm- 
ingly sung, as at a Shakespearean play, a philosophical treatise cut 
into strips of so-called dialogue or a masterpiece by Ibsen or Maeter- 
linck.’ Masterpieces, by their very nature, seldom c .ur; and what 
keeps the drama alive and kicking is not the pale imitation of Shaw 
and Chekhov that draws its applause from a handful of half-baked, 
misguided enthusiasts, but dramatists like Mr. Williams, who knows 
exactly what he is capable of doing and is content to do it to the best 
of his very high ability. 

Only a fool asks an artist how he does the trick, since the artist is 
the person least likely to be able to answer the question. Inspiration 
cannot be accounted for, which is why no text-book, however well put 
together, will greatly benefit the aspiring dramatist. But it is not 
without interest to discover, if one can, what particular method, or 
form of discipline, a man employs to assist his powers of creation, 
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especially when, as in the case of Mr. Williams, his output so greatly 
exceeds the average. One can remember occasions on which the tireless 
Mr. Coward has had to take a little trip round the world in order to 
recuperate after an unusually strenuous burst of activity; but Mr. 
Williams cannot tell you when last he rested. Indeed, he dreads 
nothing so much as the boredom engendered by the prospect of an 
afternoon on which he has no definite task to accomplish and must, 
to kill the evil leisure hours, sit out a talkie. Why doesn’t he read? 
But he does, whether he travels by bus, train or car; and he is more 
in touch with what has been, and is being, written than are many 
literary critics. How does he manage it? That is a question he can and 
does answer. 

At an age when most boys are too occupied with the present to 
give a thought to the future, Mr. Williams made a valuable dis- 
covery. He became acutely aware of the fact that, at such times as his 
life was disturbed by some adverse circumstance, his capacity for 
dealing with anything beyond that circumstance was sadly weakened. 
During one hour of serious worry, he remembers coming to the con- 
clusion that most people are all their lives in that unsatisfactory state 
and, therefore, incapable of dealing calmly and dispassionately with 
the various difficulties which must occur in the course of any normal 
career. And once having come to this conclusion, he determined to 
school himself into a state of continued mental relaxation. In short, 
he not only asked himself, as so many of us do, the question: ‘What is 
the use of worrying?’ but managed to make the obvious answer to the 
question a guiding principle of his life. 

That Mr. Williams is unworried is apparent to anybody who meets 
him. On more than one occasion I have watched him calmly reading 
Shakespeare or the latest thriller while waiting his turn to repeat lines 
in front of the camera. On the face of it, it would seem a simple, 
natural thing to do, to read until one’s turn to act has come. Yet how 
few actors follow such an example! Their preference seems to be to 
wander wearily around the studio, bored to distraction by their own 
inactivity and cursing the day that ever films were invented. 

Lest it should be thought that too great an insistence has been 
placed upon this gift of composure in the face of a more natural ex- 
citement, it may be well to recall the many theatrical prodigies who 
in the past have blazed for a short while, only to peter out before the 
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THE MORNING STAR DESIGN BY STEWART CHANEY 


Mrs. Parrilow’s drawing room after the bombs have fallen and there is no 
other place for the family and guests of Emlyn Williams’ blitz play to carry 
on the day-and-night routine of just living. Two cots take up the centre of 
the room, the sofa affords a third bunk, and a fourth backs up against the 
bookcase to the rear. Lots are drawn each evening for the privilege of sleep- 
ing under the piano. To the left is the refrigerator in which Mrs. Lane, the 
‘char-lady’, parks her hat, and the window through which Mrs. Parrilow 
catches an unbelievable glimpse of the morning star. Like this drawing room 
which Stewart Chaney designed, the play is crowded and broken up with 


people, plot and theatre tricks, but something of the essential spirit of 


Britain at war comes through in the play itself, the acting of a distinguished 
cast, and Guthrie McClintic’s direction. 














Vandamm 





Gladys Cooper as Mrs. Parrilow, bereft but above despair, and Cecil 
Humphreys as the irascible Dr. Datcher in The Morning Star. 























EMLYN WILLIAMS 


fullness of their achievement had been realised. Not to have one’s 
head turned, at a time when the world seems bent on doing just that, 
is a feat accomplished only by men of exceptional character. And 
such a man Mr. Williams undoubtedly is. 


* * * 


‘Emlyn Williams,’ repeats Sir Arthur, fascinated by the name. 
‘Do you think, James, he has come to take my place — or yours?’ 

‘It’s a little early yet to tell,’ replies the ever-cautious Sir James. 
‘So many playwrights there have been; good ones too; but already 
they are on the shelf. So few dig men in the profession. We were big 
men, Arthur.’ 

“Were we, do you think? Perhaps . . . Perhaps... 

There is silence before Sir Arthur resumes: ‘Has Mr. Williams a 
touch of your genius, do you think? He can be sentimental, too, you 
know.’ 

‘But he is without my sense of whimsicality,’ returns Sir James 
sharply. 

‘Thank God for that!’ remarks Sir Arthur. 

The remark, however, is not made in Sir James’ hearing. Sir Arthur 
would not hurt his little friend, who is curiously sensitive. 
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Favorite Plays of Famous People 


A Symposium 


EDWIN M. 


6 Aw anthology is a method of making money out 

of other people’s work without paying them 
for it. As such it is only one of the impudent confi- 
dence tricks against which authors have to guard 
themselves.’ George Bernard Shaw. This letter, or 
part of a letter, which I received from Mr. Shaw in 
reply to my request for permission to reprint one of 
his plays, was only one of many setbacks which pre- 
vented my anthology, Favorite Plays of Famous 
People, from appearing in book form. 

“What is your favorite modern play and why?’ was 
the question I asked important figures in all fields: 
literature, art, music, science, and so forth. I em- 
“seaean ‘modern’ when I realized that I’d merely 

ave another collection of Shakespeare on my hands 
if I didn’t. The plays elected would, I felt, take on a 
new and perhaps greater significance. The prefer- 
ences of people in the limelight would be interesting 
in revealing their opinions, character and personal- 
ity, and the net result would, in a sense, be a poll of 
opinion on our contemporary theatre. 

Here are a few of the replies which I received in 
answer to my question: ‘What is your favorite 
modern play and why?’ 


JOURNEY’S END, by R. C. Sherriff 
‘It moved me more than any play I have ever 
seen.” 


George Abbott 


THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD, by J. M. 
Synge 
Franklin P. Adams 


our Town, by Thornton Wilder 
Brooks Atkinson 
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OUTWARD BOUND, by Sutton Vane 

“Your question is an easy one. OUTWARD Bounp 
with the original cast — years ago. Nothing ha 
ever quite equalled it. Actors and actresses a 
among my warmest friends, and the theatre is my 
chief recreation.’ 


William Beek 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD, by Anton Chekhov 

‘I do not know if you consider Chekhov a con. 
temporary playwright, but I think THE cHERR 
ORCHARD must be my favorite modern play. After 
all, Chekhov is a contemporary of mine if ore 
ping of time of life counts. Also think Lillian H 
man a wonderful playwright — her finest still 
come. The Chekhov plays have the depth of feeling 
that her plays have lacked up to now, but her new 
one, WATCH ON THE RHINE, 1s full of warmth and 
tenderness. I think it is very good and I might a 
most say my “‘secondbest”’ favorite.’ 

Aline Bernstein 


SAINT JOAN, by George Bernard Shaw 
‘For reasons too many to go into here.’ 


Clare Booth 


THE CORN IS GREEN, by Emlyn Williams 

‘Because it is rich with humanity, technically a¢ 
mirable, and has the eternal qualities which mat 
any classic.’ 


Louis Brompel 


BEYOND THE HORIZON, by Eugene O'Neill 
‘Because of its remarkable character study —4 
play of contrast. Because it is not a cut and dnei 
story with the usual happy ending, but a realistig 
truthful document: honest, sincere, inspiring.’ 


George M. Coha 
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our Town, by Thornton Wilder 
‘Because it successfully employs the most moving 
and universal themes.’ 
Rachel Crothers 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED, by Sidney 


Howard 
Walter Damrosch 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER, by Moss Hart and 
George Kaufman 
‘Reason: Monty Woolley.’ 
Paul de Kruif 


ON BORROWED TIME, by Paul Osborn 

‘Because of its American flavor, its blending of 
humor and fantasy and its spiritual resignation to 
Man’s inevitable fate and the hope of reunion with 
one’s loved ones in the life to come.’ 


Dudley Digges 


THE SACRED FLAME, by W. S. Maugham 
‘Because, theatrically, it is a brilliant play. The 
subject is treated with the utmost delicacy, and, 
like all of Maugham’s plays, it is beautifully 
written.’ | 
Anton Dolin 


cLaup1A, by Rose Franken 

‘I am so made up that I like my own children 
best — quite frankly and candidly. If I didn’t like 
them tremendously, I wouldn’t produce them, and I 
unashamedly admit I have never seen any other 
producer’s play which gave me as much pleasure as 
one that I have produced. And like all progenitors, I 
have a natural tendency to like my youngest produc- 
tion best of all. In fact, there is no way to select my 
favorite except chronologically, without making in- 
vidious comparisons with all the others. 

‘But there is something more than the fact that 
CLAUDIA is my latest production to make me call it 
my favorite. I really believe that Rose Franken has 
written an ideal play — one that is gay and highly 
amusing, and at the same time carries a serious and 
thought-provoking search into the innermost depths 
of the human heart.’ 

Fohn Golden 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT, by Robert E. Sherwood 
‘T think it is an eloquent picture of a world state 


FAVORITE PLAYS 
of confused mind, out of which great changes will 


undoubtedly come.’ 
Arthur Hopkins 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMs, by Eugene O’Neill 
‘Because of its brutal realism, its honesty, its sin- 
cerity — from all of which there comes a poetic 
beauty. Although it is American to the core, so to 
speak, it is as universal as marital relations. Al- 
though it is laid in 1850, it is as timeless as a play can 
be. Having a small cast, one set, it is compact, as 
a play should be. It tells its story in simple, straight- 
forward terms. In my estimation, it is far and 
away the best play I know of by a contemporary 
playwright.’ 
Walter Huston 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT, by Robert E. Sherwood 

‘In all its departments, seeing this play was an 
unforgettable experience. I mean conception, writ- 
ing, direction and acting. The faultless mise-en- 
scéne, lighting and decor one passes up. They per- 
haps have been equalled in many plays of lesser 
merit. Reason: Here we have Bob Sherwood beauti- 
fully and literately unfolding against a background 
of a titanic convulsion, the effect of that heroic 
catastrophe on the lives of a few simpie, human 
people. 

‘Perhaps in this broad application, my feeling is 
influenced by the same measurement I apply in a 
narrower sense to favorite songs. Meaning, I prefer 
the text of, say, Mr. Foster’s ““Old Black Joe” and 
Mr. Hammerstein’s “‘Ol’ Man River” to some purely 
personal avowal of an extremely private nu un- 
requited or otherwise, heard in many of our ballads, 
torch songs, and such. 

‘Anyhow, there it is. I prefer to look upon the 
Lunts in THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT as my favorite 
evening in the theatre. Who is there to deny me that 
privilege?’ 

Ferome Kern 


our Town, by Thornton Wilder 

‘Because it contained great depth with simple 
presentation. It dealt with emotions that are impor- 
tant in our lives and, at the same time, brought in a 
great deal of imagery, with which a thinking person 
could work things out in his own mind. I thought 
Frank Craven’s part in it was a double-barreled tri- 
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umph for the author who wrote it and the actor who 
went through with it. I thought, too, that the cast 
was excellent and the stage setting, or the lack of it, 
showed that the trumpery of so many presentations 
is worthless as an aid to the play and may be a 
handicap. This is pretty vague, but it will give you a 
general idea why I liked the play.’ 

Fohn Kieran 


HEARTBREAK HOUSE, by G. B. Shaw 
Oscar Levant 


LIFE WITH FATHER, by Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse 

‘Because I had so much fun writing it with Mr. 
Crouse and I have so much fun playing it with Miss 


Stickney.’ 
Howard Lindsay 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS, by Sean O’Casey 
Charles MacArthur 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT, by Robert E. Sherwood 

‘Tastes in plays vary from season to season. A 
favorite of today may be pushed back tomorrow by 
the production of a more appealing drama. Mr. 
Sherwood’s play, because of its appealing and en- 
veloping humanity, as well as because of its timeli- 
ness of subject and its eloquence of text; because of 
the skill shown in its production, direction and per- 
formance; and because of the lasting impression it 
made upon this particular playgoer, is my favorite 


play written by a contemporary playwright.’ 
Burns Mantle 


MAN AND SUPERMAN, by G. B. Shaw 
W.S. Maugham 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, by Rudolf 


Besier 
Guthrie McClintic 


THE ROAD TO ROME, by Robert E. Sherwood 

‘First, because it provided me with a wonderful 
part. Second, because it is full of the author’s genu- 
ine promise as a playwright — afterwards amply 
fulfilled — and has a light-heartedness which only 
goes with the increasing strength of a young giant. 
It may not be as profound as other plays — nor so 
well tooled and engined, as this craftsman was then 
only beginning — but it had many master strokes in 
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it: tenderness, wit, and fun — and always at the 
author’s call the rhythms of the masters in English 
dramatic prose. And finally all these gifts were s9 
well appreciated by the public, that in spite of its 
excellence, the play ran a year on Broadway and 
another year on the road.’ 
Philip Merivale 
OF THEE I SING, by George S. Kaufman and Morris 
Ryskind 
‘Like many others I have never had favorites in 
actors or plays but admire perfection in both. For 
selfish reasons, OF THEE I SING is my favorite of all 
the shows I have appeared in or seen because my 
character Alexander Throttlebottom (Vice Presi. 
dent) did so much for me personally and was so very 
much fun acting.’ 
Victor Moore 


BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK, by George S. Kaufman 

and Marc Connelly 
‘It’s probably twenty years since I saw it for the 
sixth or seventh time and I’d like to see it again,’ 
Ogden Nash 


‘Among my favorite modern plays are Shaw's 
CANDIDA, O’Neill’s sTRANGE INTERLUDE, Stalli 
and Anderson’s WHAT PRICE GLoRY?, O’Casey’s 
JUNO AND THE PAycock, and the Kern musical play, 


MUSIC IN THE AIR.’ 
George Fean Nathan 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT, by Robert E. Sherwood 
‘At a time of national pussy-footing, Mr. Sher- 
wood vigorously took a stand against the forces of 
aggression. At a time when man’s inhumanity to 
man was being excused (by political fools and fa- 
natics) on the basis of “‘a nation protecting its own 
national interests’, Mr. Sherwood maturely and 
courageously pointed out the basic immorality of 
what had taken place. At a time when isolationist 
idiots were talking of soothing the savage, Mr. 
Sherwood, with a glowing pen, wrote the words that 
said, “there are times when a man must fight.”’ 


Arch Oboler 


‘My favorite modern plays are naturally my own. 
I like such other modern plays as Johnson’s THE 
MOON IN THE YELLOW RIVER, John Howard Law- 
son’s SUCCESS STORY and THE PURE IN HEART. Sid- 
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ney Howard’s YELLow Jack, Eugene O’Neill’s 
DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS, Anderson’s and Hicker- 
son’s GODS OF THE LIGHTNING — and others, Shaw’s 
SAINT JOAN, for example. 

‘I answer as above because it is not possible to pick 
one play — each play of merit has a total personal- 
ity of its own — and one doesn’t “like” one person- 
ality above another; one can only recognize its 
characteristics. Am I understood? Good!’ 

Clifford Odets 


‘If you mean by “modern” anything during the 
last fifty years, my favorite modern play is certainly 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC by Edmond Rostand. It was 
first produced in 1897. But if you mean a play of the 
twentieth century, I think I should say that my 
favorite is DEAR BRUTUS by J. M. Barrie which was 
put on in 1918 and in which Helen Hayes made her 
first and very great reputation which she has added 
to in the years that have followed.’ 

William Lyon Phelps 


RIDERS TO THE SEA, by J. M. Synge 
‘The reasons for my preference are that it is the 
noblest expression of universal tragedy and the most 
beautiful example of the use of poetic speech in the 
drama that I know of in any play of the 20th 
century.’ 
Elmer Rice 


REUNION IN VIENNA, by Robert E. Sherwood 

‘It was beautifully written, brilliantly produced 
and sensitively directed. I can think of half a dozen 
other plays in my generation more distinguished in 
content. But you asked for my favorite play.’ 


Billy Rose 


LOVE'S OLD SWEET SONG, by William Saroyan 
‘I like it most.’ 
William Saroyan 


WATCH ON THE RHINE, by Lillian Hellman 
“Because of its high moral statement, because of 
its superb dramatic technique, because it is fine 
literature.’ 
Herman Shumlin 


FAVORITE PLAYS 


THE TIME OF YouR LIFE, by William Saroyan 

‘Because of its indefinable, intangible quality of 
good will and cheerfulness. It portrayed certain 
phases of contemporary American life with accuracy 
as well as imagination.’ 


Lawrence Tibbett 


“My two favorite modern plays are Clifford 
Odets’ AWAKE AND sINc and Maxwell Anderson’s 
WINTERSET. Both combine a hard-won observation 
of life with something beyond everyday existence; 
both combine the realist’s veracity with the poet’s 
vision; both are timely and yet infused with a sense 
of timelessness.’ 

Louis Untermeyer 


THE TIME OF YouR LIFE, by William Saroyan 
“You ask an uncritical question apparently ex- 
pecting a critical answer. As the word “favorite” in 
this connection can have no particular meaning, I 
cannot answer you without some kind of definition 
of terms. The best I can do is to say that no modern 
play has given me more pure immediate pleasure 
than William Saroyan’s THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE.’ 
Carl Van Doren 


SAINT JOAN, by George Bernard Shaw 
“Because it is the greatest play by the greatest 
living playwright.’ 
Richard Watts, Fr. 


SAINT JOAN, by George Bernard Shaw 

‘I think the theme and the writing as near to 
greatness as our contemporary theatre has shown 
and more likely to survive in the perspective of time 
than most modern products, both as fine thinking 
and fine drama, and fine use of the English language 


as well.’ 
Margaret Webster 


LADY IN THE DARK, by Moss Hart 

‘It has every element of theatre: drama, music, 
dancing, color, vitality. It is the epitome of enter- 
tainment, and satisfied me completely both as a 


showman and as a spectator.’ 
Paul Whiteman 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD, by Anton Chekhov 
Thornton Wilder 
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Theatre Families 


Ill. English Moderns 


ASHLEY DUKES 


BOUT a generation ago the background of the acting profession 
A underwent a bigger change than it had known in the previous 
150 or 200 years. The structure of the playhouse, the presentation of 
the scene, even the social character of the audience remained for the 
time being unaltered: the abrupt and significant change was in the 
drama itself. In relation to the actor, Pinero’s The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, now creaking towards oblivion, was as revolutionary as 
Ibsen’s Ghosts or any of the other works produced by the ‘free stages’ 
of the period all over Europe. It is because of this (literally) dramatic 
change that we can now speak of families or groups of players who are 
neither tragedians nor comedians nor make any kind of classical ap- 
proach to the stage, but would call themselves moderns. The name is 
indeterminate, for nothing passes out of date so quickly as modernity; 
the next development of drama may very well make their technique 
obsolete and sweep away all their confident assumptions; but for the 
present, theatre leadership has rightly passed into their hands. It will 
remain with them as long as they hold their minds open to further 
and greater changes, both dramatic and theatrical. 

In the nature of things, players trained in the old stock companies 
or the Robertson and early Pinero drama were unfitted to interpret 
Ibsen, much less Shaw. Here and there an established actor or actress 
made a creditable effort to serve the new dramatic idea. Shaw had 
thought of Irving for his Napoleon comedy, of Wyndham for his 
nearly forgotten Philanderer; a great little comedian of the time, James 
Welch, actually appeared in You Never Can Tell. ‘Mrs. Pat’ was 
quick to see the possibilities of Ibsen’s heroines. But in the main the 
Scandinavian-Shavian drama brought its own interpreters into being. 
New names, never before heard of in the theatre world, came into a 
limited prominence. The Stage Society, founded in 1899, began regu- 
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larly to cast its plays from groups of them. Charles Charrington and 
Janet Achurch toured 4 Doll’s House through Britain and half-way 
around the world, Florence Farr staged Arms and the Man, and Eliza- 
beth Robins planned a complete cycle of the Ibsen social dramas. Who 
were these interlopers of whom the Irving-Terry and Wyndham- 
Bourchier public were almost totally unaware? Janet Achurch had 
theatre associations, but her husband Charrington had none: he was a 
student of Spinoza and an actor of no particular stature. Elizabeth 
Robins, born in Kentucky, had come from American repertory under 
Edwin Booth. The rest of the pioneers, as they proudly and often 
called themselves, were mostly feminists and Fabians, reforming men 
and women who saw in Ibsenism the gospel of which Shaw himself 
expounded the ‘quintessence’. 

This meant that when Granville-Barker began production at the 
Court Theatre (1904-7) he had the nucleus of a company ready to 
hand in Stage Society and Ibsen players: it was reinforced by such ac- 
tors as Edmund Gwenn (married to one of the Terrys), the young 
Lewis Casson who married Sybil Thorndike, Madge McIntosh who 
was to be one of the founders of the Liverpool Repertory, Robert 
Loraine, Nigel Playfair, Lillah McCarthy, and Ellen Terry who came 
into the company to play Lady Cicely in Captain Brasshound’s Con- 
version. In the light of after years, such a list of names 1s significant 
for our theatre history. It shows the working of the new dramatic 
leaven within the profession and the willing detachment of representa- 
tives of the old families and stage groups from their former allegiance 
to what may be called the conservatism of the Garrick Club. 

From time immemorial, actors and actresses had been attached to 
the stage rather than devoted to the theatre. They now began to feel a 
new theatrical interest and awareness arising from an interest in the 
drama. They actually began to read the plays in which they were to 
perform; to read them right through instead of only learning their own 
parts, the procedure that had served the players of the stock com- 
panies for so many generations. Such a change deserves to be recorded 
with understanding and not with sarcasm: to play Ibsen or Shaw it 
was urgently necessary to grasp the work as a whole. The stock com- 
pany piece, on the other hand, could not be so grasped because it had 
no significant whole and was composed of parts. Having formed no- 
tions of drama which differed profoundly from those of the majority 
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of their profession, the new groups of players went on to form notions 
of theatre and direction. They willingly accepted the ‘producer’, as 
the director is called in England; and they placed themselves if any- 
thing rather too freely and completely in his hands. This was the time 
when the art form of naturalism dominated our stage; historically it 
came just about a decade after the productions of the Chekhov plays 
by Stanislavski at the Moscow Art Theatre. Nobady knew anything 
about this or any other happening on the stage of Europe; and con- 
sidering this, the time-lag was remarkably brief. In two or three years, 
at the Court Theatre in Sloane Square, a revolution was accomplished 
in the acting profession which was just as important as the revolution 
in drama, though its effects were seen only in the course of years. 
When the repertory theatres led by Miss Horniman’s theatre in 
Manchester joined in the movement, it became possible to win a name 
and livelihood without having anything to do with traditional acting. 
Typical of this new spirit is the family of the Thorndikes (or Cassons) 
which has had so much to do with our stage of the last thirty years. A 
Canon Thorndike of Rochester in Kent, whose father had been a gen- 
eral in the artillery, married and had as children two actors, Russell 
and Frank Thorndike, and two actresses, Sybil and Eileen Thorndike. 
Sybil was in Manchester with Miss Horniman’s company in 1908: her 
husband Lewis Casson was to be the director of the theatre and most 
of its plays. Together their fortunes have been associated with plays 
as different as St. John Ervine’s Fane Clegg, Shaw’s Saint Foan and 
the Medea of Euripides. Today they are back with the Old Vic, the 
people’s theatre which represents all their aspirations in war and peace 
alike. Sybil Thorndike has played Lady Macbeth, but would scarcely 
claim to inherit the traditions of tragedy as classically understood. 
Gilbert Murray’s translations of Euripides have been her link with 
the Greek stage. There is reason to believe that her Saint Joan was 
Shaw’s own conception of the character. She could interpret the im- 
pressionism of Toller, or even the nerve-shattering falsities of Grand- 
Guignol drama; but was not altogether gifted for Shakespeare’s 
heroines of comedy and was obviously misplaced in the modern draw- 
ing-room setting. Lewis Casson’s direction has given much to the plays 
in which his actress wife (now Dame Sybil) has appeared. During the 
first war, while he served abroad, she was engaged for four seasons at 
the Old Vic and became effectively its foundress, playing most of 
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THE MAN WITH A LOAD OF MISCHIEF 


The Mary Newcomb Players in a scene from Ashley Dukes’ philosophic 
comedy newly produced at The Mercury Theatre, I ondon, under the direc- 
tion of the author. The players from left to right are Kynaston Reeves as the 
Man, Alan Trotter as the Nobleman, Ruth Robinson as the Innkeeper’s 
Wife, Andrew Leigh as the Innkeeper, Pauline Wynn as the Maid and Mary 
Newcomb as the I vady. The proceeds of the run, including the author’s royal- 
ties, will be devoted to extending the work of The Mary Newcomb Players as 
a mobile theatre unit which has been entertaining the service men of The 
Southern Command. The Players have toured since 1939 for one-night 
stands in camp or v illage halls, carrying their own equipment and lighting 
and performing such plays as O’Neill’s In the Zone, Reginald Berkeley’ $ 
French Leave, Patrick Hamilton’s Gas Light (produced in this country as 
Angel Street) and Louis Verneuil’s ‘Fealousy. 
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he Pirate, S. N. Behrman’s new comedy, has one sole and admirable pur- 
pose — to afford the theatregoing public another romp with the Lunts. 
Above, Alfred Lunt as Serafin, the pirate’s nemesis, with Lea Penman as 
Isabella. On the cover, Lynn Fontanne as Manuella with her pirate-husband, 
Pedro Vargas, played by Jack Smart. Staged by Mr. Lunt and John C. 
Wilson with Lemuel Ayers settings and Miles White costumes, the play 
opened with eclat in the Wisconsin Union Theatre in Madison, and will be 
on Broadway soon after this issue reaches the newsstands. 
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Shakespeare’s heroines and also the Fool in Lear, Launcelot Gobbo, 
Ferdinand and Puck. The Casson children, almost at the outset of a 
stage career, met the impact of the second war; but more will be heard 
of their name. Sybil Thorndike’s brother Russell, with a rich voice 
that seems to have been bequeathed by the Canon to his family, has 
played all manner of classical parts without concealing an individual 
macabre style that serves him also as author. He married a daughter of 
Rosina Filippi, known for thirty years as a character actress and a 
teacher for the stage. 

Here is a typical family of the modern school which is, so to say, 
already made; but there are others conspicuously in the making, be- 
side the young Terrys and Forbes-Robertsons already mentioned. 
Their outstanding feature is independence of any placing as tragedians 
or comedians, and here they inherit the spirit if not the name of the 
Ibsen pioneers in the eighteen-nineties. But it is possible that their 
acting style, being the creation of a change in drama, may equally be 
the subject of a change. Sybil Thorndike’s mark in Greek tragedy, for 
instance, is not Sophocles but Euripides, and Euripides the ‘modern’ 
in the translation of Gilbert Murray. Even so, she democratizes 
tragedy somewhat on her own account. This tendency will pass, if not 
for the actress herself, then for her successors. The democratic state is 
very likely to return to Aeschylean and Sophoclean standards in its 
drama, though it may not call them by these names. The Cassons, like 
most of the ‘moderns’, were born into the stormy theatre of women’s 
rights and people’s rights and the clash of ideas and argument. They 
were born also into a theatre that had only just made itself naturalistic 
and was proudly pointing to its ‘fourth wall’ of the proscenium as an 
artistic achievement. That is not at all our theatre of today. Even 
though the machinery of the naturalistic stage still functions smoothly, 
it is no longer unchallenged as an institution, much less welcomed as 
the latest and most incontrovertible fact. The new families will have 
to reckon, like the poet of Chekhov’s Seagull, with the new forms. 

Consider for instance the neo-classic performance of Robert 
Speaight in T. S. Eliot’s tragedy of Becket, or the neo-romantic per- 
formance of William Devlin (married, by the way, to a Casson) in 
Auden and Isherwood’s tragedy of a Himalayan expedition. Even 
though they play within a proscenium arch, both of them come out 
boldly onto an apron stage of the imagination and speak as directly to 
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the listener as their chorus has already spoken. The gulf that divides 
such plays from Saint Foan (with Sybil Thorndike as the Maid) is 
immense. Nobody is arguing, nobody is giving an explanation of 
history to the spectator any more: an actor is speaking with the au- 
thority of a dramatic poet’s intention. Whether we call this authority 
tragic and speak of the actor as a tragedian, or not, does not greatly 
matter. Some successor of the inspired Sean O’Casey may very well 
upset all definitions by making the authority tragic and comic at the 
same time. We are living in an age when such things happen. But it is 
not an age when ‘moderns’ last long by any virtues of modernism. 
Their fitness for the stage is measured by their understanding of the 
theatre and its changes of scene. 

The repertory theatres, where artists work as hard as they worked 
in the stock companies of last century, must be breeding new player- 
families enough to last for generations. For the time being, their mem- 
bers are being trained in yesterday’s stage conventions because they 
are playing yesterday’s drama. Their fidelity to Noel Coward is like 
the fidelity of the 1890 pioneers to Ibsen. Perhaps it is just as well that 
names like tragedy and comedy mean little to them as abstract forms: 
the new sort of drama and playing will take shape out of this very 
shapelessness in theory and practice. 

And the conclusion about theatre families is that they are not only 
valuable in themselves because of the ease they bring to the player’s 
apprenticeship, but inevitable in every conceivable phase of theatre 
development because, apart from heredity, they represent the physical 
and mental groupings of an art. Maybe the stage of our immediate 
future will make greater physical demands on the player than the 
stage of our immediate past — demands comparable to those of the 
ballet and the circus, or the army commandos or the paratroops. It 
will certainly ask more fitness of the actor than he has cultivated in 
the armchairs of parlor comedy. It may remind him abruptly, as war 
reminds the soldier, that his body is the foundation of‘his craft. Then 
the families stand forth as phalanxes and legions of the actor-bred. 
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The Magic of Light 
GEORGE R. KERNODLE 


WwW: from inside a modern home onto the streets of a prewar 
modern city and you move from one world of lighting into 
another as different as the twentieth century is from the Middle Ages. 
In our streets (when there is no thought of blackouts) glowing neon 
tubes wind in and out of letters and designs. Night or day, they send a 
glow of red, green, blue, or purple across our vision. Or a word in 
black cut-out letters is silhouetted against a glowing cove of reflected 
light. Each season brings us new gadgets to.make light move, change 
color, change form. A large part of the exhilaration of walking down 
Broadway is the spectacle of a positive use of light. 

Inside our houses and buildings, on the other hand, we have 
‘dramatic’ light. There our ideal is to hide all light sources. We want 
to illuminate the book we are reading, the chair where our friend sits, 
or the corridor through which we must pass. We concentrate light on 
the object we want to see. We pretend that there is only the object 
— no light to be enjoyed as light. Only in a few spots — a little color 
and design on a translucent lampshade and a cove light on a stairway, 
for instance — do we allow any suggestion of the kind of positive 
lighting we revel in in the streets. 

Actually in the modern theatre we do some of both kinds of light- 
ing, positive and dramatic. As a result of studies in the psychological 
effect of light and color, we know much more about the use of light for 
mood and feeling. With the recent development of small lamps, small 
spots and fluorescent lights, and the promise of more subtle ways of 
making surfaces glow, either by use of a translucent material or by 
reflection from a more diffuse light source, we have, or soon will have, 
the means of making any part of our set, or any character, glow subtly 
but positively with light. Yet our modern theory is largely dominated 
by the single concept of ‘dramatic’ lighting: concealment of all light- 
source and the revelation of objects on the stage as they are caught in 
the beams of a few light sources placed far above. This concept has 
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steadily developed in theatre practice since the Renaissance, and a 
naturalistic age has finally come to the conclusion that we must never 
let the audience be aware of our steps, never make a positive use of an 
artifice. Under the domination of that concept we have built up a 
history of lighting to prove the historical validity of our ideas. Before 
we can decide just how we ought to use our newly refined technical 
control, we should rewrite our history; we should look back beyond 
the beginning of the Baroque period, when ‘dramatic’ lighting began, to 
watch how the mediaeval and Renaissance producers, who conceived 
of light as a spectacle of magic, got their effects. 

To the mediaeval and early Renaissance audience, light was magic. 
The fires on an altar, the torches of a procession, the bonfires on the 
hillside, the lanterns along a street, the chandeliers around the great 
hall, and the many candles, cressets and torches mounted on the 
street theatres and tableaux vivants when a king made an official entry 
to a city — all these invoked the spirit of a festival, the exaltation of a 
great event. The Catherine wheel still reminded the people of the 
martyrdom of Saint Catherine and of far earlier magic wheels; and 
the sparkling stars, torches and candles of the stage settings not only 
delighted the eye but lifted the spirit by the power of supernatural 
enchantment. Throughout the fifteenth and most of the sixteenth 
century, theatrical producers used light not merely to make the actor 
visible but to play directly on the deeper responses of the audience. 
The mystery of a primitive cult that had been handed down for 
countless centuries was still very much alive. 

The use of fire in magic and religious rites is to be found in all 
parts of the world, and in pagan Europe a number of fire festivals 
were so firmly established that the new Christian church found it 
wiser to take over what it could not wipe out. Hence the festivals 
were important all through the Middle Ages, and, as Frazer has 
pointed out in The Golden Bough, have lasted in some places into the 
present century. In Celtic countries, the Hallowe’en and Beltane or 
May fires retained much of their pagan character. Other peoples em- 
phasized the Midsummer and Midwinter fires, and these kept their 
magic function even when the Christians converted the one into the 
fires of Saint John on June 23, the eve of Saint John’s Day, and the 
other into the indoor fires of the Yule log and the Christmas candle. 
The ceremonies of lighting them brought good luck; people gained 
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renewed vitality from looking on them, and the fire itself, or the em- 
ber or ash, was able to drive out diseases and all evil influences. 
Equally potent for purification and for growth and fertility were the 
Shrove Tuesday or Lenten fires and the fires of Easter Eve. At other 
times of disease or calamity, the peasants could light ‘need-fires’ to 
purify or renew the health of the community. Torches, embers, bon- 
fires, revolving wheels of fire accompanied not only the plays of the 
religious festivals but also the dramatic civic festivals that celebrated 
the birth, marriage and inaugural of a prince, or the induction of a 
Lord Mayor, or the news or anniversary of a great victory. 

In Tudor England there were feasting, bonfires and the lighting of 
burning cressets along the procession for the setting of the Midsum- 
mer watch. Many people had their doors decorated with greenery 
and flowers, some ‘had also Lamps of glasse, with Oyle burning in 
them all the night, some hung out branches of yron curiously wrought, 
containing hundreds of Lamps lighted at once, which made a goodly 
shew’. A theatrical show given at a banquet in Paris in 1549 was 
definitely related to Saint John’s Day, when the King was asked to 
set fire to a great pyramid of wood, for the memory of Saint John. 
A similar show given ten years later for the reception of Mary Stuart 
and Francis II at Chenonceau was related by a more classical-minded 
designer to the Greek use of light for religious festivals, recalling also 
the kindling of the altar lights in many Greek plays. 

These fireworks differed only slightly from many of the theatre 
shows, which constantly betray their origin in primitive fire rites and 
in the exorcism of evil by the burning of a symbolic figure. In early 
mediaeval festivals it was the custom for good luck to burn the 
pageant device that had been carried in the procession — a survival 
of pagan magic. Many devices were planned so that the burning itself 
would be dramatic, as the Greeks burning a mock Troy, Hannibal 
burning Rome, Scipio burning Carthage, or the burning of the Seven 
Deadly Sins. In the fifteenth-century English play of Mary Magdalene, 
the thwarted Devil makes his exit by burning dcwn thestructure of hell 
over the heads of the Seven Sins as they return — we are not told by 
what ‘feint’ or secret trick the actors escaped. A similar burning of the 
Seven Deadly Sins was used, without living actors, as the climax to 
a show of music and fireworks at a banquet in 1606 given by James I 
to entertain the King of Denmark. The burning of a castle with fire- 
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works was the climax to a dramatized tournament given at Warwick 
castle for Elizabeth in 1572. Whether for church, for political specta- 
cle, or for pagan magic, these fireworks, half dramatized with actors, 
story and settings, kept alive the close relationship between light and 
magic. 

If the fireworks were almost little dramas, many of the dramatic 
performances were only slightly less scintillating. Even the daylight 
religious plays had sparkling stars shining through holes cut in the 
clouds, and haloes and faces made to glow by secret lights. The royal 
‘entries’ or official visits were especially brilliant, not only with a pro- 
cession but with triumphal arches and ¢ad/eaux vivants on little stages 
in the streets and squares. The entries often lasted into the night, 
with hundreds of torches, and many times they were staged entirely 
at night, in order that the torches and candles might add glamour to 
the theatrical costumes. Charles V arrived at Bruges for his official 
reception in the late afternoon of a dark day, to the delight of the city 
historian, Remy du Puys, who wrote, ‘It is the custom to make en- 
tries at night, for the reason (I believe) that these great torch lights, 
joined with those that ladies put in all the windows, doors and 
streets, make a better effect than the sunlight does. . . . For, like 
pictures, some artificial effects are more convincing by half-light than 
in full daylight.’ 

When the entry was by night, the city designers took every ad- 
vantage of the exciting quality. When Queen Isabel entered Paris 
in 1389, a tumbler holding two candles in each hand startled 
people for miles by walking a rope from a tower of Notre Dame 
to a house on the bridge. When Philip, Duke of Burgundy, entered 
Ghent in 1458, he was entertained by a number of tad/eaux pre- 
sented on platforms built along the streets — some of them flat 
paintings, but many with living actors who acted little plays while 
his procession paused. All the sab/eaux were decorated with hanging 
lanterns, rows of candles and various devices of luminous pyramids, 
crowns and heraldic emblems. The Porters had erected in front of their 
Guildhouse a platform with a picture of Our Lady framed by several 
wheels of torches. We are reminded of the revolving wheels of lamps 
of the ‘glory’, or cutout mandorla of clouds, used to surround heav- 
enly figures both in the church and in the theatre of the time, and 
especially of Leonardo da Vinci’s revolving ‘Paradise’ suspended in a 
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THE MAGIC OF LIGHT 


church. Other dramatic /ad/eaux were lighted by candles held by rows 
of musicians who sang or played from a heavenly gallery above the 
tableau. The candles served as much to attract the audience and to 
decorate the whole stage like a jeweled frame as they did to illuminate 
the actors. 

The court balls and ballets of the Renaissance were no less spar- 
kling. Dancing lights repeatedly appeared. When the Emperor danced 
at a ball at Besancon in 1439, he was accompanied by two knights as 
dancing lights carrying torches. The accounts of the English court 
for the revels of 1527 list yards of red sarsanet and hundreds of pieces 
of gold foil and ‘sendall’ cloth of divers colors to make coats and caps 
for the dancing lights. For the famous Ballet de /a Royne in the year 
1581, the “Bocage de Pan’ had its trees all hung with oil lamps made 
like little golden boats, and the cave was gilded and made to glow 
with hidden lights. In the roof of Circe’s enchanted palace, lights 
sparkled through round apertures filled with colored glass. When 
Jupiter came down from the ceiling of the hall, his cloud carriage was 
filled with lighted stars. 

The lighting that Serlio was talking about in 1545 was clearly of 
this same magic kind. He was concerned about sparkling suns, moons 
and stars. His designs show flames set at the top of buildings, and 
Leone di Somi tells us that such flames served to set a gay festival 
mood for a comedy and also for the beginning of a tragedy. Some 
people have supposed that the bottles of colored liquid Serlio de- 
scribes, with a flat back and a convex front, were early experiments 
with lenses. They were nothing of the sort. They were designed to 
shine on the audience, not on the actors. Filled with liquids of various 
colors, they would occupy the many little round, square and diamond- 
shaped holes in the setting, and with lights behind them shine like 
different kinds of jewels. Such wondrous jewel-like settings were far 
from either realism or ‘dramatic’ lighting. No, it is not Serlio who can 
be claimed as a prophet of ‘dramatic’ lighting. For his actors he 
wanted the same chandeliers that illuminated the audience. His stage 
lighting was to make his settings glow with the excitement of magic. 

The real prophets of the Baroque, or ‘dramatic’, lighting are di 
Somi, Ingegnieri and Furttenbach. (We might include Peruzzi, who 
early in the sixteenth century, according to Vasari, arranged lights 
behind the wings in such a way that the effect of perspective distance 
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was increased. But he left us no account of his principles.) Leone di 
Somi, writing about the middle of the sixteenth century, tells us how 
he darkened or extinguished many of the stage lights when the first 
unhappy incident of a tragedy occurred. Ingegnieri, in Della Poesia 
Rappresentativa of 1598, tells us how he hid his sources of light and 
put reflectors behind them so that he could concentrate the light on 
the faces of the actors. Furttenbach, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, planned the control of intensity to indicate time of day and 
the coming of a storm. He also darkened his stage that the opening 
jaw of hell might be more terrifying. Yet at moments these same 
prophets of Rembrandtian darkness were as addicted to positive light 
as any child of the Middle Ages. When di Somi hid his lights, he put 
many little mirrors on his settings to make them more gay, and 
Furttenbach covered his thrones with gilt foil and used his darkened 
forestage more to enhance his chariot of Aurora rising in a rosy rear 
pit than for any effect appropriate to the drama. The Baroque period 
still kept much of the primitive interest in light as magic. 

Recent psychological studies would indicate that modern audi- 
ences are responsive to the same hypnotic, magical power of light — 
that we could use light emanating from various parts of the setting to 
control attention and to work directly on the emotions of the audi- 
ence. Probably no two of us would want the same effect. One de- 
signer might use a softly glowing band to outline the panels of a wall; 
another might light up the inside of a desk; another might make the 
surface of a cabinet glow in a way that would be exciting and yet not 
prevent it from serving as a symbol of reality. Heretofore we have 
used such effects only in revues and on juke boxes, but that does 
not mean that they cannot be used with subtlety. There was little 
subtlety in the use of torches and revolving wheels in a mediaeval 
festival, but there was an exquisite subtlety in the positive use of 
light in stained glass windows. To many people the stained glass win- 
dows of Chartres are no less beautiful than the shadows of Rembrandt. 
It may be that we are neglecting half the beauty and power of light. 
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A young Mr. Titmarsh presides over the King-Coit Children’s Theatre 
production of The Rose and the Ring, by William Makepeace Thackeray. 








Seen 





Emelie Danielson 











Two additional scenes from The Ring and the Book, Thackeray’s original 
and charming fairy-tale adapted and directed by Dorothy Coit with Edith 
King’s set, lights and costumes. For those who happily find their way to each 
season’s production, the King-Coit Children’s Theatre has come to mean 
the finest in graceful and imaginative staging — full of song and dance, 
lyric word, gesture and movement, and the unabashed seriousness and deli- 
cacy of child acting when skilfully directed to be its best. With this produc- 
tion Dorothy Coit and Edith King experimented with the three-dimensional 
circus stage. Around a central acting area, in this case surrounded by a 
‘period’ white iron fence, and roofed (for lighting purposes) with a striped 
awning, the audience sat in raised seats, being brought by this arrangement 
into close contact with the actors. 
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Fig. 192 Sheepish after 


| mother’s reprimand 





Fig. 194 Beginning to for- Fig. 195 Trying hard to 
get his lines remember 


f 





Fig. 196 The extreme effort Fig. 197 “Spieling” it off 


A section of a page from Robert Feild’s book, The Art of Walt Disney (pub- 
lished by Macmillan and reviewed in this issue). Thumper, the rabbit in 
Bambi, is one of Disney’s most appealing creations. According to Mr. Feild, 
the drawing of this character was radically changed from the original plan, 
in order to adjust it to the cocky voice of the small boy who spoke the part 
onto the final sound track. 
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oUT OF THIS SOIL 
The Roots of American Culture, by 
Constance Rourke. Harcourt, Brace 

8 Co.: £3. : 

wiLL probably not be given to 
an people to have the peculiar 
of reading Constance Rourke’s 
The Roots of American Culture im- 
mediately after re-reading Emily 
James Putnam’s The Lady. The books 
we both vigorous, with a strong, 
highly personal style, at once solid 
and gay, but they bear no real relation 
to each other in idea or content, and 
there is no valid reason why they 
| thould be read together. Yet it hap- 
pens that Mrs. Putnam’s history of 
The Lady as she developed her powers 
and her influence through past cul- 
tures seems to open directly upon the 
vista of a free intellectual life for the 
lady of our own democratic society, a 
| freedom that is the ideal seedbed for 
sich minds as Mrs. Putnam’s and 
Constance Rourke’s. This gives the 
two volumes their chief point of re- 
semblance; they are both written by 
women. They are scholarly and logi- 
al, but they both break away — in- 
tuitively as the best women’s thinking 
| does— from traditional sequences of 
ideas and start afresh on their own 
grounds toward their own goals. If 
you add to them Mary Austin’s 4mer- 
wan Rhythm, you have a third, and 
| again very different, book in this freer 
realm of thinking about the roots of 
culture — our own culture and those 

that have preceded us. 
Constance Rourke’s death before 
the finished what was to be The His- 
| lary of American Culture was a severe 











loss to our literature and to our aes- 
thetic philosophy. She left behind her 
reams of notes that were the fruit of 
years of study, and some chapters, or 
sequences, already done — enough to 
indicate how powerful a work this 
might have been. From the incom- 
plete manuscript, Van Wyck Brooks 
has brought together and skilfully 
edited enough of the finished material 
to present Constance Rourke’s gen- 
eral theory and the essential aspects 
of her approach to each of the arts. 
That is sufficient to give us an origi- 
nal, stimulating and valuable book 
and to heighten our regret that the 
author did not live to finish her work. 

Constance Rourke’s major contri- 
bution to American aesthetics is her 
affirmation — with proofs adduced — 
that in all the arts — poetry, painting, 
music, literature, theatre — America 
has not only had great ripe talents but 
its own deep roots, fertilized by the 
land itself and by our experience on 
that land. Miss Rourke does not deny 
the gains we have made by association 
with older European cultures but she 
knows that a native art must root in 
its own soil, that there must be a folk 
art before there is a fine art. What 
those folk arts of ours actually are, 
where they grew, what has been the 
‘discipline of place’ that nurtured 
them, she spent her life in seeking out 
— in New England, up the Hudson, 
in the south, in the far west. 

For readers of THEATRE ARTS, the 
chapter on ‘The Rise of Theatricals’ 
may perhaps be of particular interest, 
not least where it differs with our es- 
tablished histories and standard judg- 


ments. She quotes an early writer as 
saying that the theatre in our forma- 
tive period had ‘a tendency to mingle 
us harmoniously together’, which is 
something we do not usually concede, 
and she gives the theatre credit for 
larger powers of persuasion than we 
are accustomed to credit it with. “The 
harmony there’, she says, ‘was-often 
dissonant; clashes of many kinds 
might be contained within it; 

broad cross-sections of the population 
met in the theatre and consistent pat- 
terns of emotion and imagination and 
native character might be discerned 
there. . . . In one of the most social 
of the arts common modes of commu- 
nication and expression had quickly 
been established. During these por- 
tentous years, when politically the na- 
tion often seemed on the point of dis- 
ruption, it might have been predicted 
from the theatre alone that common 
bonds in the nation could be achieved.’ 

To support her theory, she gives us 
brilliant accounts of the early travel- 
ing troupes, of the show-boat players, 
of characters like Jonathan the Yan- 
kee in Royall Tyler’s The Contrast. 
And she backs these up with vivid ac- 
counts of such real theatre figures as 
Junius Brutus Booth. Of Jonathan 
she says, ‘He was a national symbol 
and he sprang into life almost full 
blown. . . . His origin was not liter- 
ary. Like the jigging tune of Yankee 
Doodle, he derived from the folk. His 
sudden emergence full length in The 
Contrast had its oddities. In other 
literatures such figures had most often 
been established slowly in ballads and 
folk plays. When they have become 
tangible, writers have discovered 
them and they have been moved into 
literature.’ 

Her account of the elder Booth is 
so brilliant and dramatic and at the 
same time so keen in its statement of 
the relation of a man to his time and 
his place that it can almost stand as 
the epitome of Miss Rourke’s style 
and of her thesis. ‘No man’, she says, 
‘can quite sum up an age or a type. 
Yet Junius Brutus Booth embodied 
many of the strolling figures in this 
free period.... More than any 
other figure in the American theatre, 
he expressed its major phases; yet his 
life, so closely folded into the life of 
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OUTSTANDING PLays 
for Little Theatres 


LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
THEATRE 
THE WOOKEY 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
SEPARATE ROOMS 
HOPE FOR A HARVEST 
WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
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Available in 
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Every Family Has One My Heart's in the 
The More the Merrier Highlands 

The Happy Days Another Language 
Pigeons oa People Biography 

Delicate Story 
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Morning's at Seven 

No Time for Comedy The Ghost Train 
Kind lady Candlelight 

The For Off Hills The Animal Kingdom 
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love from o Stranger 


The Haunted House 
Lote Christopher Bean 


The Yellow Jacket The Milky Way 
Rope's End Noah 

As Husbands Go Outward Bound 
love's Old Sweet Song The Royal Family 
The Tolley Method The Torchbearers 
Quiet Wedding Dinner at Eight 
Our Town ladies of the Jury 
In a House Like This The Ninth Guest 
Yes and No Ah, Wilderness 

Send for 1943 Play Supplement 
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his time, may be read for its strange 
undercurrents alone. The curious cir- 
cumstance was that pursuing his own 
dark destiny, he could so indicate 
main streams. He was an acutely 
edged individual: he was also an 
archetype. No one was quite like him 
yet he comprised the sum of many 
men.’ 

It does not do justice to The Roots 
of American Culture to separate the 
theatre chapter from the rest of its 
valuable documentation: on early 
American music, on the art and life 
and religion of the Shakers, on the 
tradition for a Negro literature, and 
on the possible future of American 
art. But perhaps an interest evoked 
by this chapter on the theatre may 
serve as a lure to the whole of this 
vital and invigorating volume. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


EISENSTEIN ON FILM ART 
The Film Sense, by Sergei M. 
Eisenstein, translated and edited by 
Fay Leyda. Harcourt, Brace: $3. 
ea those who know the motion 

pictures well — the art, the sci- 
ence and the techniques that have 
gone into the making of the finished 
product — will appreciate, or even 
fully understand, the whole of Eisen- 
stein’s analysis of the ‘film sense’. But 
anyone who is at all interested in the 
way an artist works will find The Film 
Sense, in Jay Leyda’s able translation, 
distinctly rewarding. 

The volume contains a series of 
essays, separate in content and writ- 
ten at different times. These are sup- 
plemented by practical exposition or 
by illustrations of some special prob- 
lem. Yet the book has one unified 
purpose, namely, to show how the de- 
velopment of films, with dialogue, 
with color, with music, has been ac- 
companied by a consonant develop- 
ment of the theory of montage until it 
becomes an indication that ‘two film 
pieces of any kind placed together in- 
evitably combine into a new concept, 
a new quality’. These film pieces may 
be two shots, they may be the word 
and the image, or the picture and 
color, or the picture and music, or any 
variants of these combinations. Hav- 
ing established his theory, Eisenstein 
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goes further and tries to show how 





each of these combinations ‘ 
its own way, to seize the imaginatis 
of the spectator. And that, to him, j 
the major goal of the film artist, — 
Eisenstein is not only an artist p 
his own right, he is a student of alld 
arts. He knows how Pushkin 
Keats and Milton and Mayakowy 
worked to achieve their offs alll 
finds their problem of creating ad 
namic poetic image close to his 
and their solutions nearly related. 
watches how El! Greco creates chy 
acter and meaning on canvas wig 
color and he applies the painter's yy 
of color to his own needs. He sees hoy 
the movements and the stresses gf 
music act on the emotions of the 
spectator exactly as the movementg 
a film sequence acts when thei 
are right. In practice, he has been 
to correlate the movement of pictur 
and sound to his own complete satis 
faction, to that of the composer andi 


that of the audience. The examplely | 


uses is from his film Alexander Neth 
with Prokofiev’s music. How well th 
spirit of the music and the film 

has been one of the notable featuresof 
this remarkable work, a fact which 
lends particular interest to Eisen 
stein’s statement of the method used; 
“There are sequences in which tk 
shots were cut to a previously 
corded music track. There are © 
quences for which the entire pieced 
music was written to a final cuttingol 


the picture. There are sequences that | 


contain both approaches.’ So much 
for all the familiar argument about 
the one right way in which film muse 
should be written. If the director and 
the composer understand the unifying 
principle, that seems to be all thats 
really needed. For here and elsewhere, 
as Eisenstein says, ‘the artist thinks 
directly in terms of manipulating his 
resources and materials. His thought 
is transmuted into direct actiot, 
formulated not by a formula, but by 
a form.’ 


BEHIND MICKEY MOUSE 

The Art of Walt Disney, by Roba 

D. Feild. Macmillan: $3.50. 

| ey Fertp is a brave man. ft 
X has undertaken in The An 

Walt Disney to immortalize an arts 

who is still very much alive and whot 
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yt, what is more, has but recently 
been weaned. That he succeeds with- 
at mummifying his subject in the 
speaks well for the many years 
shich Mr. Feild has spent fighting to 
ghieve a place for Walt Disney in the 
wmples of art that would match his 
gme in the palaces of film. 
For source material, Mr. Feild went 
‘cht to the Disney Studios in 
, where he was allowed to 
mnder unhampered, mastering on 
he way the complicated workings of 
gimated cartoon production. Best of 
dhe was permitted to sit in on many 
d the conferences continuously in 
between Disney and his staff. 
BT Gaversations — which are re- 
mrded at the Studio and kept on file 
gr constant reference — are perhaps 
te most revealing part of the book. 
Not only do they form the backbone 





{Disney’s whole production scheme, 


‘atonce the fecund source and melting 


pot of all ideas, but — and even more 
amificant to the reader — they re- 
mal in sharp perspective an artist’s 


mou ‘mind at work. Here at last we find a 
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‘due to the phenomenon of a man who 


laves his single stamp of taste upon 
the work of many thousand collabora- 
ors. For it is literally true that, ‘a 
lero perish or a sparrow fall’, if it be 
na Disney cartoon, Walt himself has 
ihand in it. It is his sense of fitness 
hat is ever at work relating the 
ninutest details of an animated car- 
son back to its original purpose, see- 
ng that no single frame or sequence is 
mt of proportion or out of key 
mth the rest of the film. He is the 
oy of many ideas, the final judge 
The last stages of production — the 
«tual painting and photographing of 
the celluloids — are fairly familiar to 
the public, but where Mr. Feild’s book 
turns to revelation is in its sections de- 
voted to the planning that goes on be- 
fore a single ‘cel’ enters the scene. 
is not room here to discuss the 
details of the early stages; but thereare 
everal paragraphs that demand quota- 
ton because they throw sharp light 
upon the whole art of animated cartoons. 
After the choice of an appropriate 
story, there comes the question of 
casting it with animated characters. 
question as to how much one 
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should incorporate human character- 
istics into the types being worked 
upon is of paramount importance. 
. . » The demarcation point between 
animal-human types is so impercepti- 
ble that if the fundamental purpose of 
the story is not clear in one’s mind he 
is liable to get into trouble from the 
1 ewntgat 2 point of view. . . . The 

havior of an animal must always 
retain the exact degree of naturalism 
decided upon, never overstepping the 
borderline between what is appro- 
priate for an animal in a given situa- 
tion and what is appropriate for a 
human being.’ 

Then, too, in peopling a cartoon, 
“we are dealing with something that 
requires a new approach to the study 
of drawing. It is not only a question 
of the accurate description of form or 
the subtlety of draftsmanship. This is 
apparent the moment one realizes 
that perhaps hundreds of artists are to 
be employed on the same figure, all 
having to conform to rigid formulas. 
. . . The possibility of inconsistency 
must be discarded at the outset; the 
greatest economy of line must be in- 
sisted upon to save both time and 
energy. This opens up the problem of 
what is and what is not animatable. 
Since the lines are to be based on an 
analysis of form in movement, only 
those forms lend themselves to the art 
which are equally interesting from 
every possible angle. There must be 
something inherent in the shape itself 
that will allow it to be simplified to 
the last degree without sacrifice of its 
essential characteristics.’ 

Besides these problems of char- 
acterization, animators are faced with 
the even more difficult aesthetic ques- 
tion of how closely an animated car- 
toon can approach realism and still 
fulfil its own purposes effectively. 
With the technical facilities of the 
Effects Department and the multi- 
plane camera, ‘it would be possible to 
produce a picture in the Disney Studio 
that might actually be mistaken for 
one taken by a live-action camera. 
But no one who understands the 
medium would want to.’ And yet even 
Mr. Disney sometimes finds that line 
of demarcation hard to trace. 

Mr. Feild has by no means devoted 
his whole book to such abstract sub- 
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jects as these. He has also described 
the complicated workings of the 
studio in ample detail, and the prov- 
ince of finances ruled in a spirit of 
benevolent despotism by Roy adi 
His points, of course, are freely illus- 
trated throughout with drawings and 
photographs from the Disney files. An 
introduction, relating Mickey Mouse 
to the whole history of drawing from 
the days of the caveman, is based on 
tenuous grounds at best, but this only 
sets into greater contrast the wealth 
of documented material that informs 
the remainder of the book. 

HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


The Globe Playhouse, Its Design 
and Equipment, by ‘fohn Cranford 
Adams. Harvard University: $5. 

OTHING that the most painstak- 
N ing scholarship combined with 
unflagging enthusiasm can discover 
about the building which first housed 
Shakespeare’s plays has escaped John 
Cranford Adams. His studies, some of 
which were printed in THEATRE ARTS 
in 1936, cover every variety of source 
material which can in any way make 
clear the structure and functioning of 
that most famous of all stages. Not 
only does he review the more familiar 
sources of information — the Fortune 
contract, the Henslowe Papers, the 
leases, legal documents, maps and 
surveys of the period — but he has 
dived into such unusual records as 
that of the Surrey Sewers Commission 
and other newly uncovered docu- 
ments. The plays of the period have 
also been minutely scanned for the 
direct or indirect light they cast on 
technical matters. 

From Mr. Adams’ patient marshal- 
ing and evaluation of minutiae 
there emerges a vivid picture of the 
many-leveled, complex and flexible 
Elizabethan stage. His book is a com- 
prehensive presentation of all that 
scholarship 7 learned to date about 
the physical structure within which 
England’s greatest drama came tolight. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


Quicksilver, by Fitzroy Davis. Har- 
court, Brace and Company: $3. 

© poust there will be bitterness 
Nr loud over Fitzroy Davis’ 
novel of life back and behind stage. 
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Theatre folk, with their necessary 
sensitivity and talent for identifica- 
tion, are bound to ‘recognize’ por- 
traits among the company Evelyn 
Navarre, ‘the first lady of the Amer- 
ican theatre’, takes on tour with 
Romeo and Fuliet. The temptation to 
take the book personally is made all 
the easier by the fact that the author 
knows his way around in the American 
theatre. His novel (a first) is as unfor- 
giving in its revelation of the seamy 
and sordid as it is loving in its devo- 
tion to theatre’s magic (‘quicksilver’ 
he calls it) and the beings from whom 
it streams. The story he tells, as 
Romeo and Fuliet struggles through a 
season’s tour of triumph and despair, 
is a strong dose, especially for young 
hopefuls, but its central values are the 
right ones. And he has peopled his 
book with characters who are real and 
make one believe in their realness as 
theatre artists. For this, one forgives 
a style that needs pruning, and a more 
than occasional echo of other writers. 


Japanese Prints of the Ledoux Col- 
lection: The Primitives. Weyhe: $20. 

HERE are fifty Japanese prints, 
pine in color, in the volume 
which Louis Ledoux has selected from 
his collection to illustrate the primi- 
tives. Generally speaking, these are 
the men working in a period which 
corresponds roughly to the time be- 
tween the early settlement of New 
England and the American Revolu- 
tion. Apart from the sheer beauty of 
the prints — which come out wonder- 
fully in our modern reproduction 
process — and the documentary in- 
formation offered by the notes, the 
volume shows us again the share that 
the theatre, and especially the actor, 
has played as subject material for the 
greatest Japanese artists. There are 
many actor portraits among the prim- 
itives, some of exceptional beauty, 
and several stage scenes. 

With fine restraint Mr. Ledoux has, 
for many years, limited the size of his 
collection, improving it only by ex- 
changing a finer example of an artist’s 
work for one less fine or a better state 
of the same print for one less good. 
There is, therefore, probably no better 
opportunity to study these works than 
is offered by this elegant volume. 





THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 
Annals of the New York Stage, V, 
XIII: 1885-1888, by Geog My 
Odell. Columbia University: $8.95 Ty 
exhaustive and fascinating chronick 
now about midstream. 
Stage Technique Made Easy, by Sei 
Paley Morosco and Athea 
M. S. Mill: $7.50. A manual on 
ABC’s of stage movement, with d 
grams and charts. 


Three Greek Tragedies in , 
by David Grene. University of 
Press: $2.50. Aeschylus’ Prometigy 
Bound, Sophocles’ Oedipus the Kim 
Euripides’ Hippo/ytus in new tray 
lation, each with a provocative 
troductory essay. 

Nuevas Cronicas sobre Teaire del An, 
by Armando de Maria y 
Cepsa, Mexico. The theatre of tai 
and television by a perceptive crite | 
Walk Your Way to Better Dancing 
Lawrence Hostetler. A. 8. Beane 
A sound and logical text. 

Fun with the Folk Tales, by Gertrak 
Larned Sloane. E. P. Dutton: $2. % 
plays in verse for children, with mus 
and songs. 

Three Famous Spy Novels. Ranim 
House: $1.98. The Great Impeim 
tion, by E. Phillips Oppenheim; jor. 
ney into Fear, by Eric Ambler, fs 
which Orson Welles has made a fiz; 
and Confidential Agent, by Gril 
Greene. 

Training the Speaking Voice, by Vig 
Anderson. Oxford University Prx 
$2.50. A college textbook. 


Plays in Print: 
The Revolutionists, by Selden Rodma. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce: $2.75. 
The Rugged Path and The Summi,} 
George Shiels. Macmillan: $2. 
Heart of a City, by Leslie Storm; t 
Moon Is Down, by Fohn Stein 
Dramatists Play Service: 75¢ eath 
Midsommardrém I Fattighuset, y 
Lagerkvist. Albert Bonniers, § 
Night Club, by Dan Totheroh; 
Strangers Come to Sherwood, by 
Thurman Pyle. Dramatists Play 
ice: each, 75¢. 


















Chekhov Theatre Studio 


| 
| 
| 
| 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV as the elderly gentleman of uncertain memory in 
Anton Chekhov’s vaudeville jeu d’esprit, I Forgot. Exhaustively studied and 
uproariously funny, the kindly caricature competes in virtuosity, though 
quite dissimilar in mood, with Mr. Chekhov’s portrait of Savely, the jealous 
old husband, in another of his uncle’s one-acters, The Witch. Both high- 
lighted two evenings of Anton Chekhov Sketches recently given by The 
Chekhov Theatre under the direction of Michael Chekhov. 
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The Nightclub Beat; 


ARKNE-SS without, bright lights within 
D is the order of the war-day and a galaxy 
of fun is on the cabaret horizon this fall for | 
ithe world and his wife to see. The Rain- | 
bow Room (Radio City) has added another 
versatile evening ol entertamment to its 
ester of nightclub-theatre, this time one 
sith a Latin fillip. Perlita Greco is diva of 
the program. A musical comedy actress, she 
makes her U. S. debut here singing Spanish, 
French and English songs in the vivacious 
Sth American way. A_ ventriloquist- 
median, Senor Wences, recently in Ed 
Wynn's Laugh, Town, Laugh presents a 
seat to that national institution, Charlie 
cCarthy, although this ‘Mr. Bergen’ uses 
, dexterous right fist instead of a wooden 
jgmmy. Tom Scott, rangy Kentuckian in 
shite tie and tails, adds a Yankee tang in 
the singing of such folk tunes as ‘Black Is 
Wy True Love's Hair’ and ‘I Ride a Pinto’. 
Wonna Montes and Alexis Dolinoff, ballet 
ncers of the Metropolitan Opera, com- 





dete the show. 





k 











sa basement in Greenwich Village a night- 
wh flourishes, with none of the fanfare 
attendant on most village cabarets, and 
ontinues to catapult its entertainers straight 
nto the Rainbow Room and uptown glitter 
gots. The Calypso Singers, the Revuers and 
leadbelly, the Negro folk-singer, are only a 
ew whose first professional home was the 
Village Vanguard (7th Ave., So., near 11th 
%.). Monday nights are Jam Sessions, par- 
ticipated in by band players from all over 
town and auditioned by a very ‘hep’ audi- 
eee. The rest of the week, at present, Tony 
Farrar taps out his satirical pantomimes, 
Richard Dyer-Bennett sings old English 
tallads and a swing trio of piano, clarinet 
wd drums play for the intrepid village 


mncers. 


The Persian Room (Plaza Hotel) presents 

Hildegarde as chanteuse-entertainer and her 

bewitching person and animated songs and 

fatter continue to gather in her wake a 

soterie as devoted as the proverbial Stage 

Door Johnnies. She runs the gamut of popu- 

ar melodies from the rollicking ‘Love Is 

Sweeping the Country’ to her sentimental 

theme song, ‘Darling, Je Vous Aime Beau- | 
wup'’, and for those guests still not on their 
tees Hildegarde plays the tinkle song and 

presently their glasses are a-tapping, too. 

Dance music is afforded by Bob Grant and 

his orchestra. 


Maxine Sullivan singing the classic ‘It Ain't 
Necessarily So’ is now to be heard at Le 
Ruban Bleu 4 E. 56), a nightclub with a 
drawing-room atmosphere. Gershwin has a 
lurther hearing on this program, in Ruth 
Berman's harpist swing rendition -of ‘Sum- 
mertime’ and in the Delta Rhythm Boys 
who sing a Gershwin medley as well as their 
own famous spiritual, ‘Dry Bones’. Fred 
Keating, cafe society's favorite master of 
gerdemain, provides an interlude of mirth 
and magic to the musical show. 


————— 
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THEATRE ARTS 


Complete 1916-1942 


Only ONE Set Available 
(Monthly 1924-1942; Quarterly 1916-1923) 
With over 5000 illustrations 


$300 BOUND 


* A complete set of THEa- 
TRE ARTS is an _ encyclo- 
pedia of the world theatre. 
It represents the only au- 
thoritative record of mo- 
mentous theatre years, giv- 
ing by text and illustration 
a vivid account of world 


theatre events. 


* To own it is to have at 
hand a wealth of material 
on playwriting, acting, di- 
recting, architecture, stage 
design, costuming, lighting 
and the dance — material 
which the most painstaking 
research could not hope to 
duplicate or even to ap- 


proach. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
10 East 49th Street 
New York 
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Just Ahead 
Editorially Speaking 


N KEEPING with the latest enthu- 
siasm for the variety show, THE- 
ATRE ARTS will enliven the winter 
hours by filling its next two issues 
with a variety of spot articles, rang- 
ing in place from Broadway to the 
Caucasus and in subject from the 
personality sketch to a bird’s-eye 
| look at recent war drama. 
| The Caucasian barrier and its 
fierce, polyglot peoples stand be- 
_ tween the Nazi armies and a prized 
| objective. James Reynolds travelled 
over this country in 1935-36, sketch- 
| ing its people and their theatric 
| activities. His account, Watchers of 
the Caucasus, will be illustrated 
| with a portfolio of his own drawings. 

Sewell Stokes, whose study of 
Emlyn Williams is a feature of the 
present issue, will contribute a com- 
panion profile of Robert Morley, 
the British actor whose most recent 
Broadway assignment was the role of 
Oscar Wilde and who is now enter- 
taining London as ‘The Man Who 
| Came to Dinner’. 

Dudley Nichols, who contributes 
an article on Script Writing for the 
Film, did the scripts for The In- 
former, The Long Voyage Home 
| and other notable Hollywood films. 
| He has just signed a producer-script- 
writer contract at RKO. 

In George Bernard Shaw — 
Drama Critic, Edith J. R. Isaacs 
adds a fourth to her portraits of 
|George Jean Nathan, Alexander 
Woollcott and Stark Young, pub- 
lished early this year under the title, 
The Critical Arena. 

Few theatregoers realize how di- 
rectly and earnestly playwrights 
during the recent past warned their 
audiences of what has now come to 
pass. Ashley Dukes’ The Play- 
wright as Prophet calls many of 
these predictions to mind in a provoc- 
ative article. 

The United Booking Office is 
Broadway’s middleman when it 
| comes to sending plays on the road. 
| The U.B.O. in Profile by Hermine 
Rich Isaacs follows up Cecil Smith’s 
October article, What’s Wrong 
with the Road? 
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See for ‘ 
Yourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
Vew York, and some to look forward to, 
with alist of those that have closed since 
she last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
sears in parentheses after the ule.) 
"Plays reviewed in this issue are 


narked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 
PE WITH FA THER (Nov. 8, 1039) now 


mits third year, this gay comedy of home 
life in the eighties by Russel ( rouse and 
Howard Lindsay becoming an all- 
American classic. (Oscar Serlin 


1s 


yy SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 10940) 
pilarious doings in a Greenw ich Village 
hasement ‘studio’ dramatized by Chodorov 
and Fields, with Shirley Booth in high 
fettle. (Max Gordon) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes 
farce in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale 
of wholesale murder by amiable old ladies. 
(Lindsay and Crouse) 


tET’S FACE IT! (Oct. 29, 1047) riotous 


doings in camp and out, with Danny Kaye 


the Fields and set to Cole Porter music. 
(Vinton Freedley 


BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5, 1041) Noel 
Coward's frothy absurdity involving gay 
ghosts, spiritualistic seances and a first- 
trate cast. (John C. Wilson 


£ 
WNIOR MISS (Nov. 18, 10941) hectic 
tomedy of life with daughter by Chodorov 
and Fields, directed by Moss Hart. (Max 
Gordon) 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 1, 1041) high jinks 
on stage and off with Olsen and Johnson 
inthe lead, Raoul Péne Du Bois for decor 
and Robert Alton for the dances. (Messrs. 
Shubert 





ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton's 
‘Victorian thriller’, staged by the pro- 
ducer. (Shepard Trauhe 

UNCLE HARRY (May 20, 1942) Thomas 


Job gives an effective new twist to mur 
der, with Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph 
Schildkraut in good form. (Hayman and 
Hatten ; 


CLAUDIA May 24, 1942) return engage- 
ment of the Rose Franken play with Bev- 
erly Bayne, Phyllis Thaxter, Richard 
Kendrick and Lila Lee. (John Golden 


BY JUPITER (June 4, 19042) Ray Bolger 
tops a glittering musical of warrior women 
and wily Greeks set to Rodgers and Hart 
music and lyrics, Mielziner sets and Alton 
dances. Wiman and Rodgers 


STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1042 
Bobby Clark and Gypsy Rose Lee in a 
iitery revue including pretty girls and 
rofessor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 


side-splitting | 


as ringleader ina giddy frolic che vised by 


! 
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49th Year of Star Making 
NEW CLASSES OPENING IN 


MODERN OPERA 
DRAMA DIRECTING REPERTOIRE 
SHAKESPEARE ‘EACHING DANCE 


Eminent Screen, Stage, Radio and Dance directors. Each 
department a school in itself. Two Theatres, Stock Com- 
panies, Radio and Screen Studios. Student stock theatre 
appearances while in training. Affiliated with Tivoli Play- 
house and Summer Stock Companies 


DRAMA ® DANCE © OPERA 


Students Graduate as Professional Players 
in Broadway Playhouse 


Many Graduates Ne « Stage, Screen, Radio Stars 
Separate Children's Dept 
Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 
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LELAND 
| POWERS 


SCHOOL OF 
THE THEATRE AND RADIO 


Graduates are forging ahead on the stage, in 
radio and motion pictures as well as in teac hing 
positions . ask for latest placement re por 
Complete dramatic training under faculty of 
professionals: Acting, Directing, Play Produx 


tion, Teaching Radio Acting, Continuity 
Writing, Program Building. Fully equipped 
| Little Theatre and radio studio offer excellent 


opportunity tor acting and recognition 
For Cata 
S$ Evans Way 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


28th Year 
@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 
@ PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 


PUBLIC APPEARANCES 
WHILE IN TRAINING 
Day and Evening Classes 
Separate High School and Children's Dept. 
NEW TERM BEGINS DEC. 1 
Write for Catalogue T 
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| MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF rane 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING, DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION, DESIGN 


Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students 
Certificate, 8.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 

ation: Louise Dale Spoor, Registrar 
. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 
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| See for Yourself (Continued) 


STARS ON ICE (July 2, 1042) Skippy 
Baxter heads a graceful, swirling show 
full of brilliant performers and first-rate 
clowning, music and movement. (Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirts) 


JANIE (Sept. 10) a bright young thing 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 





SHOW TIME (Sept. 16) vaudeville with 
George Jessel, Jack Haley, Ella Logan 
and the De Marcos. (Fred E. Finklelhoffe) 


WINE, WOMEN & SONG (Sept. 28) revue- 
vaudeville-burlesque with Jimmy Savo 
and Margie Hart. (Lee Shubert, I. H. Herk 
and Max Liebman) 


*STRIP FOR ACTION (Sept. 30) by How- 
ard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, with 
Keenan Wynn, Eleanor Lynn, Joey Faye, 
Jean Carter, Murray Leonard and Billy 
Koud. Staged by Bretaigne Windust. 
(Oscar Serlin, Lindsay and Crouse) 





| *THE EVE OF ST. MARK (Oet. 7) war 
Slay by Maxwell Anderson, with Aline 
Mac Mahon heading the cast. Directed by 
Lem Ward with settings by Howard Bay. 
(Playwrights’ Company) 


*COUNT ME IN (Oct. 8) musical by Walter 
Kerr, Leo Brady and Nancy Hamilton, 
with songs by Ann Ronell, brought to 
Broadway from Catholic University. 
Staged by Robert Ross with Robert Alton 
dances, Howard Bay scenery and Irene 
Sharaff costumes. (Messrs. Shubert and 
Olsen and Johnson) 


*BEAT THE BAND (Oct. 14) a musical 
comedy by George Marion, Jr., and 
with music by Johnny 


i 

George Abbott 
| Green. Scenery, Samuel Leve; costumes, 
| Freddy Wittop; dances, David Lichine. 
| (George Abbott) 


*THE DAMASK CHEEK (Oct. 20) by 
John van Druten and Lloyd Morris, 
Flora Robson heading the cast. Scenery 
and costumes by Raymond Sovey. Mr 
Van Druten directs. (Dwight Deere Wiman 


*NATIVE SON (Oct. 21) return engage- 
ment of the Paul Green Richard 
Wright play, with Canada Lee, Anne 


Burr and John Barry. (Louts and George 


W. Brandt) 


LITTLE DARLING (Oct. 27) by Eric 
Hatch, with Leon Ames and Karen 
Morley in the cast. Scenery, Watson Bar- 
ratt; staging, Alfred de Liagre, Jr. (Tom 


Weatherly) 


ROSALINDA (Oct. 28) English version by 
George Marion, Jr., of Johann Strauss’ 
Die Fledermaus. Conductor, Erich Wolf 
gang Korngold; director, Felix Brentano. 


Lodewick Vroom for the New Opera 
Company) 
CLOSED 
*_ ET FREEDOM SING (Oct. 5-10) 


NEW PRIORITIES OF 1943 (Sept. 15-Oct. 11 
*BIRD IN HAND (Oct. 19-24) 

VICKIE (Sept. 22—Oct. 31) 

*THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Oct. 9-31) 


*“THE TIME, THE PLACE AND THE GIRI 
Oct, 21-31 

| *HELLO OUT THERE and MAGic (Sept. 29 

| Nov. 7) 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


“The foremost play of the season." 
— ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 


€ , : , y . . : . “7 
The Playu rights Company | Katharine Hepburn and Elliott Nugent. 
presents | Arthur Hopkins directs in Robert Ed- 
| mond Jones sets. (Theatre Guild) 


Samuel Leve; costumes by Emeline 


Roche; staging by Lester Vail. (Theatre 
: Guild) 


| SWEET CHARITY, comedy by Irving 


by MAXWELL ANDERSON Brecher and Manuel Seff, staged by Harry | 
y Wagstaff Gribble with Emil Holak scen- | 





























’ ‘ry. Cast includes June Walker, Philip | 

CORT Theatre, 48th St. E. of B’way 2 , I 

Lo +t ° 4 le 

Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 | ay 1i/fred Bloomingdale and Lee 
— _ THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH, by Thorn- 





ae 7 ee ton Wilder. Cast includes Tallulah Bank- 
head, Fredric March, Florence Eldridge. 
Staged by Elia Kazan in Albert Johnson 
scenery. (Michael Myerberg) 


| ONCE OVER LIGHTLY, modernized ver- 





THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS sion of Rossini’s The Barber of Seville. 
Philip Barry's New Comedy 





Book by Laszlo Halasz who will also con- 
duct; staging by Robert H. Gordon. Two 
companies will alternate, headed respec- 
tively by Igor Gorin and Robert Marshall. 
(Saul C. Colin) 


| YANKEE POINT, by Gladys Hurlbut, 
with Edna Best and Dean Jagger heading | 
the cast. Scenery, Frederick Fox; staging, 
John Cromwell. (#dward Choate and Marte 
Louise Elkins in association with John 
Cromwell 








KATHARINE HEPBURN 
ELLIOTT NUGENT | COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, an Elmer Rice 


revival with Muni in the role 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, 44th St. W. of B'way created. (John Golden) 
> Matinees Thurs. and Sat. 





WINTER SOLDIERS, by Daniel Lewis 
Ketti Frings’ New Comedy James, winner of 1942 Sidney Howard 
Memorial Award. Shepard Traube will 


camrre stage in Boris Aronson sets. Cast includes 
Based Dolly Haas, Guy Sorel, Herbert Berghof. 
- SOOT OB S 50007 Studio Theatre) 


by Robert Ayre 





THE GREAT BIG DOORSTEP, drama- 
tization of the E. P. O'Donnell novel by 
Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett. 
Louis Calhern and Dorothy Gish head the 
cast. (Jlerman Shumlin) 


LILLIAN GISH THE PIRATE, Alfred Lunt and Lynn 

STUART PR Wik Fontanne in S. N. Behrman’s new com- 

edy, set by Lemuel Ayers and directed by 

GUILD THEATRE, 52nd St. W. of B'way | Mr. Lunt and John C. Wilson. (Play- 
ie Matinees Thurs. and Sat. wrights’ Company and the Theatre Guild) 

















LIFELINE, Norman Armstrong’s play of | 
England’s merchant marine, now running 
in London. Dudley Digges, who heads the 
cast will direct. (Gilbert Miller | 








“BROADWAY'S MOST SUCCESSFUL 
MUSICAL” ts Mdlaneatin 





VINTON FREEDLEY'S Musical Sensation 


DANNY KAYE 


LET'S FACE IT! 


by HERBERT - ee FIELDS 


OSCAR SERLIN CLARENCE "S Benny Mary Jane ith Vivian 
et ca oss Bactr WALSH GOODNER MEISER VANCE 


LIFE WITH FATHER COLE PORTER SONGS 


























Made into a play by 
HOWARDLINDSAY &RUSSELCROUSE ||| [IMPERIAL THEATRE w.«ss. 
with DOROTHY STICKNEY and Evenings, including SUNDAY, 8:30 
HOWARD LINDSAY 2 performances, SATURDAY and SUNDAY | 
EMPIRE THEATRE — NEW YORK | No performances Monday except Dec. 28 
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WITHOUT LOVE, by Philip Barry, with | 


| MR. SYCAMORE, by Ketti Frings, with 
OF Stuart Erwin and Lillian Gish. Sets by 





by HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROig 


. | 41 St., West of B’way Evgs. 8:45. Mats. Wed. ise 





“The best written, best cast, best 

best acted play of the new pon 
thriller-diller, plus.” ... ™ 
Danton Walker, New 


ANGEL 
STREET 


with 
VINCENT JUDITH LEO G. 
PRICE EVELYN CARROLL 


GOLDEN Theatre w. S%& 


Cl. 6-6740. Evgs. 8:40. Evgs. 55¢-—$3.39 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 55¢—$2.29 
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"ALL HAPPILY DELIRIOUS . . 
A COCKEYED DEUGy 


— ANDERSON, Journal-Americg 
OSCAR SERLIN, LINDSAY @ CROUS 


NATIONAL THEATRE 
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“Brings bey and gaiety to the thea- 
tre. chard Watts, Jr., Her. Trib, 


UNIOR 
MISS 


The Hilarious Comedy Smash 


LYCEUM THEATRE, NEW YOR 
45 St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 * EVGS. 
INCL. SUN., 8:40 —NO PERF. MON. 
MATS. SAT., 2:40 — SUN. AT 3 P.M. 
250 SEATS EVERY PERFORMANCE 
$1.10 


Also at HARRIS THEATRE, CHICAGO 
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“A Hite... 


a sight to be seen” 
— ANDERSON, Journal America 
Sonja Henie & Arthur M. Wits 
present 
A Musical Icetravaganza 


“Stans on Mee’ 


The Biggest Show Valve in Town 


CENTER THEATRE, Rockefeller Center. C0. 58 
AMERICA’S ONLY ICE THEATRE 
Evgs. incl. Sun. 8:40. Matinees Wed., Sat. ‘= 
at all Performances ex- 
3c to $1.5 cept Sat. Eves, 50c to $2.50 \ ta 
No Monday Performances 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
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